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Notes. 
THE HELVETII: HELVETIUS, “ DE L’ESPRIT.” 


The great-grandfather of the celebrated philo- | 


sopher was John Frederic Helvetius, of a noble 
family, born in the principality of Anhalt, circa 
A.D. 1625. Very distinguished as a physician and 


chemist, he went to reside in Holland, and be- | 


came at the Hague first physician to the Prince 
of Orange. He died in 1709. 

His son, John Adrian, was sent by him to Paris. 
Having there procured from a wealthy druggist 
some roots from the Brazils, he discovered that 
the tpecacuanha was very beneficial against dy- 
sentery. The Dauphin being about this time 
attacked with it, Helvetius was sent for—his 
remedy proved very efficacious. Colbert from 
that moment took him under his protection, and 
Louis XIV. gave him 1,000 louis d’or. That is 
what you may call dorer la pilldle. J. Adrian 
died in 1727. 

His son John Claude Adrian, born in Paris on 
July 18, 1685, was also a physician of eminence. 
When, in 1719, the young King Louis XV. was 
attacked with an acute and dangerous disease, he 
too was cured by Helvetius; and the Regent, 
Duke of Orleans, for this great benefit to man- 
kind (?) gave him a pension of 10,000 livres. It 
must be said, however, that John Claude Adrian 
was, not only a most able physician, but not less 


| quieu. 


| time: 


| distinguished for the probity of his heart, and 
| that he fully deserved the high public esteem he 
enjoyed. He died in 1755, full of years and 
honours. 

His son Claude Adrian, the philosopher, and 
too celebrated author of De / Esprit, was born in 
| Paris in 1715. He at an early age exhibited 

strong powers of understanding, and he, too, soon 

became a favourite at Court. By the Regent, 

Duke of Orleans, he was at the age of twenty- 

three appointed to the very lucrative place of 

Farmer-general, which was worth 100,000 crowns 

per annum. After having led for some time a 
rather dissipated life, he suddenly turned his mind 
tc serious reflection and important sgudies. By 
his science, his natural wit, and the great urbanity 
of his manners, he became acquainted and asso- 


| ciated with many of the most celebrated men of 


his day; amongst others, Voltaire and Montes- 
He gave up his public functions, and 
devoted himself exclusively for ten years to the 
composition of his work De Esprit, which was of 
a nature to create so much mischief. It came out 
in 1758, and was immediately and very generally 
condemned “as derogatory to the nature of man, 
by confining his faculties to animal sensibility, 
and having a direct and most dangerous tendency 


| to destroy the distinctions between virtue and 


vice.” Here are some of his subversive doctrines, 
of which we see the dire effects even at the present 


“ La pudeur n’est qu'une invention de la volupté raf- 
finée; il n’y a rien & craindre pour les meeurs de la part 
de l'amour. Cette passion forme les génies et les gens 
vertueux.” 

“On a tort de fairs 
n’est plus absurde; cette é 
du corps.” 

“La sublime vertu, la 
des passions qu’on appelle 
que l'on cesse d’étre passionné ; 


sions, c’est la ruine des ¢tats,” 


} 


lame un étre spirituel; rien 
me n’est pas un étre distinct 
sagesse ¢clairée, sont le fruit 
folie: on devient stupide dés 
vouloir modérer les pas- 


We know, alas! what they can be brought to. 
A last example : — 

“ Le commandement d'aimer ses pere et mére est plus 
louvrage de l'éducation que de la nature.” 

Is it for such aberrations de /'esprit that Hel- 
vetius craves quelque estime for his work, in an 
autograph letter of his to Voltaire, which you 
may think worth inserting in “ N. & Q.”?— 

“Vous ne doutez pas que je vous eusse adressé un 
exemplaire de mon ouvrage le jour méme qu'il a paru, 
si j’avais scu ou vous prendre. Mais les uns vous disaient 
& Manheim, les autres & Berne, et je vous attendois aux 
Délices pour vous envoier ce maudit livre [he judged it 
rightly ] qui excite contre moy la plus violente persécu- 
tion. Vous scaurez que le livre est supprimé, que je suis 
dans une de mes terres A trente lieues de Paris, que dans 
ce moment-cy il ne m’est pas possible de vous en envoier, 
parce qu’on est trop animé contre moy. J’ay fait les 
rétractations qu’on a voulues, mais cela n’a point paré 
l’orage qui gronde maintenant plus fort que jamais. Je 
suis dénonceé & la Sorbonne, peut-étre le seray-je & l’assem- 
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biée du clergé. Je ne scais pas trop si ma personne est 
en siireté et si je ne seray pas obligé de quitter la France.* 
Rapelez-vous donc en me lisant ces mots d’Horace, ‘ Res 
est sacra miser.’” 

« Je voudrois que mon livre vous parfit digne de quel- 
que estime, mais quel ouvrage peut mériter de trouver 
grace devant vous? L’élévation qui vous sépare de tous 
les autres écrivains ne doit vous laisser appercevoir aucune 
différence entre eux. 

“ Des que je le pourray, je vous envoirroy donc mon ou- 
vrage comme un homage que tout auteur doit & son maitre, 
en vous conseillant cependant de relire plustét la moindre 
de vos brochures que mon in-quarto.” 


In this last phrase there is more affectation 
than affection. Here is another curious autograph 
letter of Helvetius : — 


“ Madame la Comtesse,—Je n’ay pu finir mes affaires 
avec M* Bouvet que depuis trois jours. C’étoit tantost 
luy, tantost le notaire qui n’étoient point en état de ter- 
miner. J’ay été de remize en remize trainé jusqu’s 
samedy dernier. En finissant cette affaire vous scavez 
que jen commence une autre. Enfin, puisqu’il faut 
trancher le mot, je suis le philosophe marié, et vous 
scavez combien cet aveu me coiite et combien je suis 
honteux. Vous excuseriez cette sotize, car il me reste 
encore assez de raison pour sentir que le mariage est une 
folie & travers mon amitié pour M"* de Ligneville. Je 
sens quelques remords. 
dis ne vous passe point. Vous en sentez la conséquence. 
Je voudrois bien pouvoir aller passer quelques jours a 
Meudon, et j‘espérois m'y rendre jeudy, mais quelques 
réparations survenues & ma terre de Lumigny m'obligent 
d’y passer quatre ou cing jours. Mon peret veut d’ail- 
leurs que tout soit prét pour son retour de Compiégne et 
qu'il n'y ait plus que la bénédiction & donner. Je suis 
assez de son avis, parce que j'imagine que je seray plus 
content quand tout sera fait, je n'auray plus & essuier 
limportunité des questions, et cela est désolant. On m’a 
dit que M* le Comte continaoit & se bien trouver de l’air 
de Meudon. Je n’ay pas ozé luy mander directement ce 
que je vous marque. Non que je doute de ses bontés pour 
moy, mais par pure enfance. Quand vous luy aurez tout 


Je vous prie que ce que je vous | 





FILIUS NATURALIS: FILIA NATURALIS: 
BELLENDEN. 


It is perhaps unnecessary to accumulate autho- 
rities on the meaning of filius naturalis in Scotland 
at an early period, after the late decision of the 
House of Peers in the Borthwick peerage, but 
the following extract from an official document of 
the year 1546 is interesting on other accounts. It 
runs thus :-— 

“ Isabella Sinclair filia naturalis et legitima Oliverii Sin- 
clair et Katherine Bellentyne, cum consensu dicti Oliverii 
sui patris ac legitimi administratoris ; et petiit Dominum 
Joannem Sinclair, Prepositum de Roslin, et Magistrum 
Johannem Bellendeni filium et apparentem heredem Ma- 
gistri Thome Ballentyne de Auchinoulle, to be her Cura- 
tors ‘ ad litem,’ 13 Dec. 1546.” * 

This natural and éegitimate lady is a celebrated 
person in the history of Scotland, being the wife 
of no less a person than Hamilton of Bothwell- 
haugh, the assassin of the Earl of Murray. She 
it was who, it has been asserted, was expelled 
with her infant child from her paternal residence 
of Woodhouselee by order of the Regent, where 
she perished from cold and destitution—an act 
which, it was asserted, led to the murder of the 
Regent. 

This was one of those infamous political false- 
hoods which, even in modern times, are resdrted 


| to for party purposes to influence the public mind. 


Isabella Sinclair or Hamilton lived for many 
years after her alleged death, survived her hus- 
band, and was quietly seated in her paternal iu- 
heritance after the commencement of the next 


| century—a fact proved by the statutes. 


dit, je seray plus hardy. Accordez-moy toujours les mémes | 


bontés et daignez recevoir les assurances d'un éternel 
attachement. 
* Je suis avec le plus profond respect, 
*“ Madame la Comtesse, 
“ Votre trés-humble et trés-obéissant serviteur, 


“ He_vétivs.” 
Notwithstanding so many wonderful powers, 
from the bad use he made of them, I doubt if to 
the celebrated author of the Essay on the Mind 
can be applied the famous line in the Essay on 
Man : — 
* An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 


To such powerful minds, who have a great hold 
on weaker ones, one is tempted to say, in reading 
Mr. Ruskin's last “Letter to the Workmen and 
Labourers of Great Britain,” that col fuoco bisogna 
mai scherzar. P. A. L. 





* He visited England, and afterwards Prussia, where 
he was received with particular distinction by the royal 
philosopher Frederick the Great. 

+ His father dying on July 17, 1755, the marriage 
must have been previous to that date. 





Katherine, the mother of Isabella Sinclair, was 
twice married. Her first husband was a Both- 
well, by whom shejhad Adam, the versatile Bishop 
of Orkney, who was the father of the first Lord 
Holyroodhouse ; and of Anne, who being seduced 
by her cousin, one of the Erskines of Mar, went 
mad, and died in the woods about Roslin. The 
beautiful Scotish ballad called “ Lady Anne Both- 
well’s Lament ” was written upon her. 

Katherine next espoused Oliver Sinclair, the 
proprietor of Woodhouselee, who by her had two 
daughters, Isabella and Alison. They married 
two brothers, the elder designed of Bothwell- 
haugh, the assassin, and the younger of Monkton 
Mains, 

Oliver Sinclair, the husband of Katherine and 
father of Isabella and Alison, is usually supposed 
to have been the unlucky favourite of James V., 
whose elevation to be commander led to the dis- 
astrous discomfiture of the Scotish army at the 
battle of Solway Moss—the proud nobles refusing 
to fight under a man considered by them to be a 
novus homo, 

The extract is also valuable in showing how in 








* Journal Book of Official of St. Andrew's. 
+ See Thomson’s Acts, 
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the same document proper names were differently 
spelt in Scotland at the time. Thus Bellenden is 


| 


first Bellentyne, next Bellenden, and then Ballen- | 
tyne. In other writings of the period it is Bal- | 


lenden or Bannatyne and Bunmatine. When the 
baronial peerage was conferred on one of the race 
he was styled Bellenden. 

In the year 1816 there was a competition as to 
the succession to the estate of Cornhill, in the 
county of Aberdeen. The predecessors of the 


successful claimant were thus described in a book | 


entitled Bishop's Court Probate and Administra- 
tion Acts, commencing January, 1748, and ending 
June, 1804.” It was recovered from the Registers 


of the Consistory Court of the Bishop of Roches- | 


ter :— 

“Young, Peter. On the 29th day (of July), power was 
granted to Thomas Horne, the curator or guardian law- 
fully assigned to Charles Young and David Young, 
minors, the natural, lawful, and only children of Peter 
Young, late of the parish of Greenwich.” 


This entry was in 1777, and shows that the 
word natural, even at that late period, had in 
England the precisely same meaning as it had in 
Scotland in the instances of the Regent Albany 
(called in the Scotish statutes “ naturalis et legiti- 
mus”) and of Oliver Sinclair's daughter. 

When the word natural was first used in Scot- 
land to denote illegitimacy is uncertain. In a 
charter, dated at Edinburgh January 11, 1451, 
granted by the Earl of Douglas, Wigton, and 
Annandale, Lord of Galloway and the Regalty of 
Lauder, of the lands of Huttonhall in the county 
of Berwick, there is a particular substitution to 
the male issue of the disponee, George Ker, born 
in wedlock, followed by a substitution to his 
natural issue (apparently three in number), and 





This charter is one of the earliest specimens of 
an entail of lands in Scotland, and the limitation 
of the succession to three natural sons and the 
heirs male lawfully begotten of their body might 
suggest, from the preceding substitution to the 
heirs male procreated or to be procreated of the 
body of George Ker, that they had been born 
whilst he was a married man. Illegitimacy was then 
not thought any discredit by the Lords of Douglas. 
James, the second earl, left two bastards; one 
was the founder of the ducal race of Queensbery, 
and the other of a presently existing family ofthe 
highest respectability: whilst the first Earl of 
Douglas had, stante matrimonio, by his brother-in- 
law's widow Margaret, Countess of Angus, in her 
own right, and Dowager Countess of Mar, a son, 
who, by the influence of his mother, became the 
husband of a daughter of Robert IIL, from whom 
he received the earldom of Angus, and the 
landed estates under a resignation i favorem by 
his mother the countess, who reserved her own 
right of liferent. 

It would be satisfactory to ascertain the exact 
period when naturalis in Scotland first denoted 
a bastard. Bastardus was the ordinary word, and 


| Alexander the illegitimate son of the Wolf of 


Badenoch in the writs of the time, and who, jure 


| mariti, became Earl of Mar in 1404, is uniformly 


the heirs male of their bodies “lawfully ” pro- | 


created. After these substitutes, Andrew Ker of 
Aultonburne and the lawful heirs male of his 
body ; next, Thomas and his lawful heirs male of 
his body, and so on. All these failing, the male 
heirs whatsoever of George Ker are called. The 


heirs of line being thus excluded, contrary to the | 


general practice of the time—a strong instance of 
the predilection of the Douglas race for heirs male, 
who had under their own titles excluded female 
succession. Otherwise Isabella, who, as heir of line 
of the earldom of Mar, became Countess of Mar, 
would, as heir of line of her father the first Earl 
of Douglas, have been Countess of Douglas—a 
dignity which, on the death of her brother the 
second earl, who was slain at the battle of Otter- 
burn, passed by virtue of an entail with the en- 
tailed estates to Archibald the Grim, the illegiti- 
mate descendant of the good Sir James, who in 
this way became third earl. 

The granter of the Hutton Hall charter, William 
the eighth Earl of Douglas, was treacherously 
murdered by James II. about a year after its date. 





escape your notice that they are faultless as to 


called Bastardus. 

In the evidence adduced in the recent successful 
claim by the Earl Cowper to the barony of Ding- 
wall there is an interesting paper, in which the 
pen of the sapient James VI. is clearly perceptible. 
His majesty uses the word natural in the very 
sense put by the Peers upon it in the Borthwick 
claim, and by the Scotish Parliament in the Act 
relative to the Duke of Albany. It occurs in an 
award pronounced by the monarch in regard to 
the Ormonde succession, where Earl Thomas died 
leaving no son and an only daughter, who be- 
came the wife of Lord Dingwall, afterwards 
created Earl of Desmond in Ireland. The estates 
and honours went to Earl Walter. In this way 
Lady Dingwall was left entirely unprovided for. 
A claim was made by the lady and her husband 
against Earl Walter, which was settled by a re- 
ference to the king, whose decision was to a cer- 
tain extent in favour of the lady, who, says his 
majesty, was to be dealt with by “the now Earle of 
Ormond ” as “if he had been the natural sonne 
and heir male ” of Earl Thomas ( Minutes of Evi- 
dence, p. 10.) J. M. 





‘LATIN VERSES BY CANNING. 

I venture to forward you a copy of verses by 
George Canning, which were printed for the first 
time in my English Premiers from Sir Robert 
Walpole to Sir Robert Peel, ii. 153. It cannot 
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quantities, truly humorous, characteristic of the 
man, and worthy of the writer. The slip which 
I enclose sufficiently explains the circumstances 
under which they were composed :— 

“ Lite rary Notes.* 

“From Mr. Earle’s Premiers of England we extract 
the following verses by Canning, which cannot fail to 
interest a great number of our readers. They were found 
among the papers of Mr. Wilberforce, and are preserved 
in his family as an heirloom, They have never ap- 
peared in print, and were written, as the author of these 
able and interesting biographical sketches relates, under 
these circumstances :—‘ Mr. Rolleston, Fellow of Univer- 
sity College, Oxford, was residing in Mr. Wilberforce’s 
family, and acting as tutor to the eldest son, when ill- 
health obliged him to seek change of air. As he pur- 
posed visiting Lisbon, his pupil's father gave him a letter 
of introduction to Canning, then living at Gloucester 
Lodge, with a request, which was readily granted, that 
the statesman would furnish him with some letters of 
recommendation to be presented at Lisbon. Immediately 
after Mr. Rolleston's interview with Canning, the latter 
sent a groom after him on horseback with these elegant 
and playful eleziacs, to which the motto from Horace was 
prefixed by the author himself :— 

* LIFE LN LISBON 
* Me tabula sacer 
Votiva paries indicat uvida 
Suspendisse potenti 
Vestimenta maris Deo.’—Hor. Carm, i. 5. 


* Lubrica Lisbow lustras quicunque viarum 
Strata peregrino nocte dieve pede, 

Lentus eas, cave ne titubes, nam forte labentem 
Excipit immundo semita senta situ. 

Perge tamen, modo tarda satis vestigia ponas, 
Neu novitatem inhians segne moreris iter ; 

Namque vagos oculos dum tu fers omnia circum, et 
Membranz inscribis visa notanda nove, 

Pestem adeo zrumnasque parans lectoribus xgris, 
Panditur, eu, subito celsa fenestra sono. 


‘ Infelix, eheu! non te graviore procella 
Obrueret ruptis si tonet tna jugis, 

Nec tanto sponsum Xantippe irata rigavit, 
Nec tali Danaes Jupiter imbre sinum. 

Et dubitas fugere, et trepido stas usque furore, 
Obtestans hominum jura Deumque fidem, 
Quippe mali auctorem rogitas, rogitantis in ora 

Plenior alterius Naiados urna ruit. 


* Hoc sat erit, nunc tu demissis auribus ito 
Contentus, madidum concutiensque caput. 

Servatusque domi tandem, depone fluentem 
Cexsariem, fronti que fuit aptus honos, 

Exue odoratas vestes, haud ignis odorem 
Infectum, aut vivis eluet amnis aquis. 

Hasque ita disponas (palea farcire memento) 
Ut speciem referant effigiemque tui. 

Adde pedum soleas concreta labe rigentes, 
Pileoleus rorans grande coronet opus. 

Denique votivum carmen subscribe ; Viator 
Hec spolia aurifero consecrat uda Tago.’ ’? 


Joun CHARLES EARLE. | 


Stafford Club. 


* English Premiers from Sir Robert Walpole to Sir 
Robert Peel, by John Charles Earle, B.A, Oxon., ii. 153. | 
(Chapman & Hall, 1871.) 
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ToMBSTONES AND ReGIsterRs oF DEATH AND 
Buriat.—Col. Chester lately read before the 
Historical Society of Great Britain an interesting 
paper on the “ Death and Burial of the Princess 
Mary, daughter of James the First,” which de- 
serves to be widely known, for the wholesome 
caution it furnishes to genealogists, and all per- 
sons engaged in investigations of a kindred nature, 
as to the necessity of obtaining corroborative evi- 
dence when the statements contained on tomb- 
stones or monuments, or in the registers of death 
and burial, are at variance with other known facts 
or general experience. The paper, which is one 
that does considerable credit to the critical in- 
genuity of Colonel Chester, will not admit of 
abridgment; but it shows clearly that, while the 
burial register of Westminster Abbey records the 
date of the interment of the Princess Mary, third 
daughter of James I., and the Princess Anne of 
Denmark, as taking place on the 16¢h of December, 
1607—a fact which would seem to be confirmed 
by her monument in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, 
which distinctly records that she died on that 
day—the princess actually died on the 16th of 
September, 1607, and was buried on the 23rd of 
the same month. The acumen which led Col. 
Chester to suspect the error, the manner in which 
he has been enabled to correct it by means of the 
Register of the Chapel Royal, which Dr. Rimbault 
is editing for the Camden Society, and the in- 
genuity with which he traces the source of the 
“official inaccuracy,” combine to make his paper 
as interesting as it is instructive; and furnish a 
warning to all inquirers not to accept too hastily 
the testimony of tombstones and parish registers. 
No doubt similar instances are known to readers 
of “N. & Q.” Permit me, therefore, to suggest 
to them that the publication of any such in its 
columns would help forward the cause of historical 
truth. T. A. R. 


TRAVELLING Seventy Years Ago.—lIn the 
New Liverpool Gleaner for Wednesday, Oct. 15, 
1800, the following account is given of the man- 
ner in which our grandfathers and grandmothers 
“went on a journey” :— 

“ The Leeds and Liverpool Navigation is a very fine 
On this several packets pass to and from 
Wigan and parts adjacent, a distance of thirty-two miles ; 
which they perform in about seven hours. The elegance 
and construction of the packets are great allurements to 
the passengers. They sail every morning at eight o’clock 
for Wigan, with passengers and parcels; arrive there 
about four, return thence at seven o'clock the next 
morning, and reach Liverpool at three o’clock in the 
afternoon.” 

In our times one hour would be considered slow 
travelling for the same distance. T. T. W. 


Cartarn Bounn’s Grounp.— An account of 
Upton-upon-Severn, Worcestershire, the parish 
of which Dr. Dee, the astrologer, was rector, has 
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recently appeared in Berrow’s Worcester Journal. 
I extract from it the following example of folk 
lore :— 

“The folk lore of the locality abounds in some strange 
traditions. The story which gains the greatest credence 
amongst a certain class has reference to a Capt. Bound, a 
desperately wicked fellow, whose ghostly visitations are 
alleged to have troubled the neighbourhood of Southend 
for a considerable time. It is stated that the captain 
watched a widow, who owned a farm at Southend, dying ; 
and when she had expired he guided her hand to sign a 
will leaving all her possessions to him. Subsequently the 
old lady’s ghost troubled the captain so much, that he 
drowned himself in the pool upon the Causeway ; but his 
apparition, it is said, regularly haunted what is called 
to the present day ‘* Captain Bound’s ground,’ and ter- 
rified the inhabitants of that day. Eventually, however, 
after several ineffectual attempts, the ghost was laid to 
the satisfaction of the people by three specially adven- 
turous spirits.” 

CuruBert Bepe. 

Scotcn WORDS PECULIAR TO DUMFRIESSHIRE.— 
My attention has been drawn by a friend to a few 
words that he thinks to be peculiar to Dumfries- 
shire. I give them for the purpose of discovering 
whether they are known by any of your readers 
to be used in other parts of Scotland. They have 
escaped the notice of Jamieson, as they are not 
found in his Dictionary : — 

To dulse, to make dim; Jamieson has this word 
as an adjective, signifying “dull, heavy,” and 
derives it from Icelandic dollsa, appendere igna- 
vum. Gairy, a precipice, or rotten rock. 
chen, hard work. Can these last words be traced 
to the Celtic or Icelandic ? 

] names of plants may be 


Grora- 


The following local 
interesting to Mr. Brirren, and he will know 
probably whether they are found elsewhere :— 
Benner-gowan, mountain daisy: here benner may 
be from Gaelic deann, mountain. 
chis: this is called by Jamieson bulls-bags, re- 
ceiving its name as, he says, from the resemblance 
of the two tubercles of the root to the festes. 
Flapper-bags, burdocks, or what is better known 
in Scotland as docken. Cow-cracker, bladder- 
campion. C. T, Ramage. 

Notes on FLy-Leaves: 
I have found the following on the fly-leaf of a 
copy of Phillips’ Cyder in my possession, obviously 
written by ‘I. Park, whose name is on the title- 
page : — 

“ A Present from the Rev. Mr. Dunster, Feb. 1803: — 

IMPROMPTU ON RECEIVING IT. 
Some people give Perry, and call it Champagne ; 
Not so gives of Petworth the rector! 
"Tis Cider, he tells us, his vessels contain ; 
But on tasting, it proves to be Nectar.* 
*T. P.” 


G. J. NorMAN. 


Mr. Girzert A’Becxerr.—I well remember, in 


Figaro in London, the sketch of the late” Duke of 


* Ut nectar, ingenium. 





Bull-dairy, or- | 


Puitures’ “Cyber.” — 


Cumberland referred to by A SupscriBER FROM 
THE Frrst (“N. & Q.” 4" S, viii. 116), and, unless 
I mistake, H. R. H. was described as a “ D—Cen- 
taur,” though he was certainly an uncompromising 
churchman. But I write for the purpose of cor- 
recting an error into which your correspondent 
has been led. Mr. Gilbert Albert (“ Abbot’’) 
A’Beckett was never “ the editor of Punch.” From 
the first the editorship was in the hands of my 
predecessor, Mr. Mark Lemon; the opening ad- 
dress was from his pen, and he was the sole editor 
from July 17, 1841 (the day of the birth of the 
publication), until May 23, 1870, the day of his 
lamented death. I may add that Mr. A’Beckett 
died at Boulogne-sur-Mer, August 28, 1856, after 
a brief illness which took him away in the full 
vigour of his varied faculties. He wrote chiefly for 
periodicals and anonymously, and comparatively 
few persons are aware, therefore, of the singular 
fecundity of his humour, and fewer of the ease 
with which he addressed himself to many kinds 
of composition, from a Times’ leader to a Punch 
epigram. His power in rapid and pointed versifi- 
cation was marvellous. His modest appreciation 
of his own talents was exceptional, and a more 
kindly-hearted or high-minded gentleman has not 
been known to me. Permit me, fifteen years 
after his death, the melancholy satisfaction of 
recording this testimony, which is based upon 
recollections of a long friendship with its subject. 
. SurrLey Brooks. 
Punch Office. 





Queries. 


AUTHOR WANTED.— Who is the author of a little 
volume entitled— 

“Few Words on Many Sabjects, Grave and Light, in 
Law, Politics, Religion, Language, and Miscellanies. By 
a Recluse,” small 8vo. London, 1831. 

WItiiaM Bates. 

Birmingham. 


Botiey AssizEs.—Is there any meaning in the 
inquiry made by travellers, in passing Botley sta- 
tion on the Portsmouth line, as to “ whether the 
assizes are now on”’? C. R. 

[The Botley assizes must be spoken of cautiously on 
the spot. The reason for this caution is, that a mock 
trial, about a century ago, took place at a public-house 


| here, after which a man was hung in jest, which unfor- 


| he “chastised ’’ the school children. 





tunately turned out a reality. ] 


CuastisE = Catecuise. — Chastise is locally 
used in Worcestershire in the sense of catechise. 
A parishioner remarked to a clergyman how well 
Does this 
acceptation of the word occur elsewhere ? 

Tuos. E. WINnrneton. 
Stanford Court, Worcester. 
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Cuavcer: “Reeve's Tary.”— 
1. “ Pipen he coude, and fissh, and nettys beete, 
And turne cuppes, wrastle wel, and scheete.” 
Morris, 1. 8. 
What is the meaning of “turne cuppes”? I 
thought at first it had reference to the supernacu- 
lum; but I now think it means some athletic feat. 
Five MSS. of the Sir-Tert read “coppes.” Hal- 
liwell gives a verb cop =“ to throw underhand.” 
aia 
1, 14. 
(See also 1. 54). The meaning is certainly “ curved, 
arched” (Gr. xaudpa); not “ flat-nosed” as Tyr- 
whitt glosses. In Skelton’s L/leanour Rumming we 
have — 


2. Round was his face, and camois was his 


“ Her nose some deal hooked, 
And camous!y crooked.” 
Retro. Rev., vi. 3 
Compare the word “ cammock” in proverb — 
** Timely crooketh the trée, that will a good camok be.” 
John Heywood, Dialogue, §c., part 1. chap. ix. 


14, 





8. “ Wel hath the myller vernysshed his heed, 
Ful pale he was for-dronken, and not reed.” 
Vong 
Compare (Reliquie Antique, i}. 14.1. 3)— 
“ Ful pale drunk wele vernisshed of visage.” 
The expression, I think, is not common. Shake- 


speare has “Christian fools with varnished faces” 

(Merchant of Venice, 11. 5, 32); but the allusion 

seems to be to the masks worn by the revellers. 
Joun AppIs. 


Datty's Bognor ann CHICHESTER GUIDES.— 
Horsfield’s Sussex quotes The History of Bognor 
and its Vicinity, by Mr. Dally; and also as in 
manuscript, Dally’s Chichester Guide, The latter 
appears to have been printed with his name in 
1331. Were any editions published previously ? 
I should feel obliged for correct titles of either. 

Ratpu THomas. 

New Barnet, Herts. 


MeEanine or “Dip” 1n Menprp.—R. C. A. P. 
speaks of the British name of the forest called 
Selwood (4 S. vii. 11), and leads the reader to 
think of British occupation formerly in Somer- 
setshire. I live in Norton Malreward. Behold! 
Mal is a bare hill (Mal-vern, Hill on the Plain); 
rhiew means a slope; ard, declivitous (arduous)— 
exactly descriptive of Maes Knoll at the back 
of my house. Maes is a flat field on the top | 


of a hill. In Wales we have maes often as an 
adjunct to a name. Pensford, near Norton 
Malreward, signifies the road over the hill: 


Pen=hill; fyrd, road. Drew (Durocassium), 
dwellings near the water Dur. Stanton Drew, 
Cheddar= rock and water. Dundry, the hill 
of oaks: Dun, and Din, Dinas = hill; and 
dreagh=oak. Chew is a river near us, which 
rises rapidly and falls rapidly, and the Welsh 
dictionary reveals this meaning. Mendip seems 





to have Maen=stone, in the composition of the 
word, as in Man-chester—“ stone castra”; Isle of 
Man—isle rocky. Can any correspondent tell the 
meaning of the latter syllable in Mendip? Some 
have asserted that the moon (ufwn) was worship- 
bed by former inhabitants of Mendip. I need 
information on the word. 

Belton, in our neighbourhood, in Domesday is 
“Belgeton.” The Belge and the dui were 
conterminous; hence Belton, town of the Belew, 
We can trace a line of hill forts from Old Sarum, 
Portishead, separating both tribes. The North 
Somerset line will make the above places more 
known. It is shortly to be opened. It passes by 
Wansdyke (Woden's Rampart ?) Philly ( Vallum) 
or Philwood; where were lately dug up coins of 
Tetricus Victorinus and Claudius Gothicus, very 
near Here Lane, ¢. e. military road. : 

MALDONATUS. 


| 


Norton Malreward, Bristol. 


Lapy Dovetas Duptey.—In the churchyard 
of Brinsop, near Hereford, is a monumental slab 
to “The Right Hon'* the Ladie Doughlas Dud- 
ley, wife to Captaine William Dansey of Brinsop.” 
She died in 1649 without issue. Was she a 


| daughter of the infamous Earl of Leicester by his 
| second wife Douglas, daughter of Lord Howard 


of Effingham? Iam aware that this marriage was 
disputed, but Sir b. Burke expresses his belief in 


| the legitimacy of the issue, and refers to Lord 


Leicester's will. I should be much obliged to 
any reader who would ascertain whether that 
document contains any mention of a daughter. 
C. J. Ropryson. 
Norton Canon. 


Epitarus.—What is the explanation of the 
following, which I copy from a stone now lying 
outside the chancel door (south side) of Chilham 
church ?— 

“ Heere lyeth the bodie of Sibel Leeche by her father 
and Fynch by her mother. She died a widdow the 18 day 


- 16013 or 5). 


2. The following I have copied from a head- 
stone in Debtling churchyard for its brevity and its 
punning on a well-known Shakespearian phrase : 

“ Alas! 
Poor Yorke! 
1837.” 
. . 7 
There is nothing more on the stone. 
J. M. Cowper. 


GAINsBoRovUGH.—Has any comprehensive cata- 
logue of this artist’s pictures been published? In 
1814 as many as seventy-four were exhibited at 
the British Institution at the same time with 
fifty-four Hogarths and eighty-seven Wilsons. 
Where can « catalogue of that year’s exhibition 
be seen? Having recently met with a large land- 
scape by Gainsborough, unlike his usual subjects, 
Iam anxious to learn some particulars about it. 
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} 
As the picture is of an important size, and bears | 
Gainsborough’s signature, I believe one of rare 
oecurrence, it is probable that a description of it 
may somewhere exist, A. B. MrppLeton. 

The Close, Salisbury. 

[For a list of Gainsborough’s works, consult G. W. 
Fulcher’s Life of Thomas Gainsborough, R.A., edit. 1856, 
pp. 179-235. The Catalogue of the British Institution 
for 1814 may be seen in the British Museum (press 
mark 7856, e, “ Ancient Masters.”) Consult also “ An 
Account of all the Pictures exhibited in the Rooms of the 
British Institution from 1815 to 1823, belonging to the 
Nobility and Gentry of E.gland, with Remarks, Critical 
aud Explanatory,” London, 1824, p. 260, &c. 

IIABERDASHER.—It is often said that the deri- 
vation of this word is unknown. Johnson gives 
a German one, which he calls “ingenious.” 

In Tie Guardian, No. 10, a word “ berdash” 
occurs (Which is not in Johnson), to which there 
is a note (apparently by Alexander Chalmers) 
calling it “‘a kind of neckeloth, from which the 
word jaberdasher is derived.” Can this be sup- 
ported ? * LYTTELTON. 


Hagley, Stourbridge. 
Sir Leverr Hanson.—Can any reader of 


“N. & Q.” furnish evidence as to the reliance 
which may be placed on the testimony of this 
gentleman on any vexed points of our history, or 
add to the few scanty facts which follow, or give 
me any information as to his character and the 
estimation in which he was held by his contem- 
poraries ? 

In the account of his death at Copenhagen on 
April 22, 1814, which appears in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for May of that year, p. 518, he is de- 
scribed as being in his fifty-ninth year, and of 
Normanton, near Pomfret, in the West Riding 
of the county of York, and the only son of 
Robert Hanson of Melton near Beverley :— 

“He had resided either at Stockholm or Copenhagen 
for nearly twenty-five years last past, and had the honour 
of a Knight of St. Joachim conferred upon him, of which 
order he was one of the officers. He was a man of quick 
parts and of a most minute and retentive memory, but 
had many eccentricities.” 

An authentic Historical Account of all the Orders 

of Knighthood at present existing in Europe, 1802, 
in two small volumes, octavo, published in the 
name of J. P. Ruhl, was chiefly written by 
Mr. Hanson (or Sir Levett Hanson, as he is 
therein styled), and as an author is creditable to | 
his memory. His only surviving sister and heiress 
married the present Sir Thomas Cullum of Suf- 
folk, Bart. 
_ The name of Sir Levett Hanson does not appear 
in Watt or Allibone, although in addition to the 
work already referred to he was the author of a 
volume of miscellanies. S. L. H. 


[* In our First Series (see General Index) will be found 
ten articles on the etymology of Haberdasher. Consult 
also the 3"4 S, i, 385.—Ep.] 


Homerticr Ospitl.— 
“The First Zliad, translated in Blank Verse: with 
Remarks on Pope’s Version. By the Reverend Samuel 


| Langley, D.D., Rector of Checkley in Staffordshire. Being 


a specimen of the whole which is to follow. Quarto. 
Printed for the Author, and sold by J. Dodsley, Pall 
Mall, 1767.” * 

“ Essay, with remarks on Pope's Odyssey. In the form 
of a Dialogue.” No author’s name. Duodecimo. Dublin, 
1726. 

Have either of these antipopean works been 
noticed by any translator of or commentator on 
the Grecian original ? E. L. 8. 

Mac-Manvs Pepierer. — I observe in a recent 
number of Misc. Gen. et Heraldica a genealogy of 
this family deduced, on the authority of O’Fer- 
rall’s Linea Antiqua, from Tirlach Mor O’Conor, 
father of “ Charles O’Conor, 58th Christian King 
of Connaught,” brother of “ Roderick O’Conor, 
the last monarch of Ireland of the Milesian race, 
183rd king, died a.p. 1198.” Following Charles, 
the fifty-eighth Christian king, are given the names 
of his nine direct lineal successors, but without 
the names of their wives or any dates. Following 
this, there is another Mac-Manus pedigree of four- 
teen descents, with names of wives, but without 
any dates; and, again, there is another of twenty- 
five male descents, but, like the first, without dates 
or names of wives. Under these circumstances, as 
I should like to see full justice done to so ancient 
a race, I should (and so must every Irishman) be 
glad to learn on what authority O'Ferrall wrote, 
and whether any correspondent can give the chro- 
nology or other means by which a satisfactory 
verification may be arrived at. This seems to 
be desirable, as otherwise the family in question 
may find numerous claimants to an equal anti- 
quity. M.S. 8. 

Cuartes Macurre: “ ANNALS oF ULSTER.” — 
Is anything further known of Cathal Mac-Manus 
Maguire than that he died in a.p. 1498, was Dean 
of Clogher and a canon of Armagh, also that he 
compiled the Annals of Ulster while residing on 
the island of Bally Mac-Manus, Lough Erne, co. 
Fermanagh? He was probably a member of the 
great house of Maguire, Princes of Fermanagh ; 
from bearing the name of Mac-Manus as well as 
his own patronymic, he may have been maternally 
or by descent allied to that distinguished sept— 
a fact somewhat confirmed by his residence on 
that island, their home and citadel. It has been 
supposed that a monastery formerly existed on 
Bally Mac-Manus; and it would, therefore, be in 
no way strange that Dean Maguire, an ecclesiastic, 
should have dwelt there. This monastic house 
may possibly have been built by one of the Mac- 
Manuses, and if so, it would not have been the 
only one that had been founded by their piety; 
for at the suppression of the religious houses in 


[* See our last volume, p. 362.—Eb. | 
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Ireland there was at Gola, near — Erne, a 
monastery which was granted to Sir John Davis, 
Knight, and which had been built by Mac-Manus, 
lord of the place. 

« Fermanagh was made shire ground in the 11th of 
Elizabeth, being then in a very unsettled state, and 
divided between two powerful septs—the Mac-Manuses 
and the Mac-Guires.” 

Have the Annals of Ulster ever been published ? 
Is the original manuscript preserved, and where ? 

SouTHERNWOOD. 

[For some account of Cathal Mac Magnusa Macguire 
our correspondent is referred to ¢ ‘olgan’s Acta Sanctorum, 
p. 5; Edward O’Reilly’s Transactions of the lberno- Celtic 
Society for 1820, p. exxxi.; Cotton, Fasti Ecclesia Hi- 
bernica, iii. 63; and to Harris’s edition of Ware’s Writers, 
p. 90, where the following notice of this remarkable man 
occurs: “Charles Maguire, a native of the county of 
Fermanagh, Canon of the church of Armagh, Dean of 
Clogher | quere, Archdeacon], was an eminent divine, 
philosopher, and historian, and writ Annales Hibernica 
usq., ad sua tempora, They are often called Annales 
Senatenses, from a place called Senat-Mac-Magnus, in the 
county of Fermanagh, where the author writ them, and 
oftener Annales Ultonienses, the Annals of Ulster, be- 
cause they are chiefly taken up in relating the affairs of 
that province. They begin an, 444, and are carried down 
by the author to his death in 1498 ; but they were after- 
wards continued by Roderick Cassidy to the year 1541. 
Our author writ also a book, entitled Aengusius Auctus, 
or the Martyrology of Zngus enlarged; wherein from 
Marian Gorman, and other such writers, he adds such 
saints as are not to be met with in the composition of 
#Engus. Charles Maguire died on March 23, 1498, in 
the sixtieth vear of his age. There are also ascribed to 
him Scholia, or Annotations on the Re gistry of Clogher.” 
Consult also Annals of Ireland, by the Four Masters, 
edited by John O'Donovan, 1851, vol. i, p. xxxiv.; iv. 
1241. 

The Annals of Ulster were edited by the late Charles 
O’Connor in the fourth volume of Rerum Hibernicarum 
Scriptores Veteres, Buckinghamiz, 1814-1826, 4to. The 
edition published in the Ulster Journal of Archaeology 
commenced in No. I. of that journal, and was discon- 
tinued in No. VIII. For MSS. of it consult Bernard, 
Catalogi Librorum Manuscriptorum Anglia et Hibernia, 
Oxon, 1697, the last Index. 


Lzs Matasstns,—This dance I read of in the 
curious Memoirs attributed to Saint Réal, de 
M. L. D. M. (Hortense Mancini, Duchesse de Ma- 
zarin, the fourth of the wily cardinal’s beautiful 
nieces), p. 101 :— 

“Néanmoins, quelque affligée que je fusse, je ne pus 
m’empécher de rire de l’offre qu'elle me fit de danser les 
Matassins au son de ma guitarre pour me divertir.” 

What sort of a dance may this well have been ? 

P, A. L. 


A Press ror sowrne Cornn.—Farmers who sow 
their corn broadcast use a machine called a 
“press,” consisting of three or four broadly- 
flanged wheels for the purpose of pressing down 
the furrows to make a bed for the seed. I am 


anxious to know when this implement came into 
Is it of immemorial antiquity, or, as I sus- 


use. 





pect, an invention of the letter half of the last 


century ? A LINcoLNsHIRE FARMER, 


“THe ReoreatIvE Review.”— The Recreative 
Review ; or, Eccentricities of Literature and Life, 
3 vols. 8vo. London: Wallis & Co., 74, New 
Bond Street, 1821-2. Is it known who was the 
compiler of this extraordinary farrago of out-of- 
the-way anecdote and learning? The work is 
very scarce, and the three volumes, having been 
published at different times in six quarterly parts, 
are seldom met with together,. I had been look- 
ing for the third volume to complete my set for 
twenty years, when, just as nature was becoming 
exhaucted in fruitless inquiry, a copy was reported 
to me by Mr. Wheldon of Great Queen Street. 
This I promptly secured, observing to Mr. Down- 
ing, an intelligent and obliging bookseller of this 
town, that now another copy would be sure to 
offer itself. On my next visit to his shop, a short 
week after, he smilingly offered me the long- 
sought-for volume! Where is the book-collector 
whose experience has not supplied him with 
many such an illustration of the old adage about 
raining and pouring? <A MS. note in this second 
copy states that the scarcity of the work arises 
from the fact that the greater part of the impres- 
sion was destroyed by a fire at the publisher's 
many years ago. Wir11amM Bares, B.A. 

Birmingham, 

Rieut or Grrta or Sanctuary.—Did special 
places have the right of sanctuary among the 
Norse or Celtic races previous to their conver- 
sion to Christianity? Evidence of this would be 
obliging A. L, 

Newburgh-on-Tay. 

Tuomas Stwon.—Could any reader inform me 
where I could see or how I could obtain exact 
copies of the documents referred to in the “ Cata- 
logue of Letters of Privy Seal issued by Oliver 
and Richard Cromwell, published in the “Reports 
of the Deputy —— of the Public Records, 1843 
and 1844”? The documents I require are—First, 
dated July 12, 1655, Mary Symons, widd., the 
arreares of a penc’on, inrolled July 23, 1665, p. 2. 
Second, dated July 9, 1656, appointment of 
Thomas Simon as chief engraver and medal maker, 
inrolled Noy. 11, 1657, p. 142. (This is the ap- 
pointment I inquired about unsuccessfully in 
“N. & Q.” 4" §, vii. 515.) Third, dated March 8, 
1657-8, Thomas Symon, money resting due to 
him upon his account, inrolled August 23, 1658, 
p- 246. Henry W, HeEnrRrey. 

15, Eaton Place, Brighton. 

STAINED-GLAss Wiypows At ALTENBERG.—In 
a pamphlet recently published by Edmund Sharpe, 
Esq., M.A., entitled Four Letters on Colour in 
Churches, the author speaks in very high terms of 
raise of the ancient stained-glass windows which 
ie saw in the year 1832 in the church of the Cister- 
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cian abbey of Altenberg, near Kiln. He tells us that, | 
“ at the dissolution of the monasteries, the abbey 
was converted into a manufactory, and suffered | 
from a fire in 1815.” When Mr. Sharpe visited 
it, although the church was in ruins, the windows | 
were perfect. I am anxious to know whether 
they yet exist, and whether any engravings of 
them have been published. K. P. D. E. 


Supine AnD GERUND.— Can you inform me 
why certain parts of a verb are called “supine” 
and “gerund”? In no grammar to which | have 
referred have I been able to find any explanation. 


W. O. W. 
Taproca.—Is Singapore tapioca obtained from 
the cassava (Janipha manihot), which is a native 
of Brazil? If so, when was that plant imported 
into Singapore ? A. G. 5S. 


“Toe MAN SHALL HAVE HIS MARE 4GAIN.”— 
Whence arises this proverbial saying? The last 
words of Act ILI. of Midsummer-Night’s Dream 
are — 

“ Jack shall have Jill ; 
Nought shall go ill; 
The man shall have his mare again, and all shall be well.’’ 

Steevens on this refers to John Heywood; but 
Heywood has nothing about the man and his 
mare. The line of his epigram (Spenser Society 
Reprint, p. 130) runs, “ All shalbe well, Jacke 
shall have Gill”; and again, in his Dialogue 
(p. 48) we have the same, “Alis wel. Jack 
shall have gill.” My attention has been called to | 
the proverb by the following strange inversion in 
Jyl of Breyntford’s Testament, 1. 66, “ The poore 
mare shall haue his man agayn.” Halliwell, 
quoting from Blount’s Glossographia, describes a 
Herefordshire harvest custom called “crying thie 
mare.” The quotation ends, “ In Yorkshire, upon 
like occasion, they have a Harvest Dame, in Bed- 
fordshire a Jack and a Gill.” Can this have any- 
thing to do with the proverb ? Joun ADDIS. 





Replies. 


MANUSCRIPT JOURNAL MENTIONED BY 
BYRON. 
(4 S., viii. 8.) 

Is your worthy correspondent not mistaken in 
saying “the MS. journal Byron expresses so much 
pleasure at reading in the Conversations with Lord 
Byron of Lady Blessington”? It must, I think, 
be the one written in 1823 by that pink of fashion, 
le beau comte Alfred D’Orsay, “le Cupidon dé- 
chainé,” as Byron calls him. (See Tom Moore's 


Life of Byron.) 1 have just run over the Con- | 


versations of Lord Byron with Lady Blessington. 
The name of Alfred is mentioned but once, and 
the proof of this is in an article on Count D'Orsay, 


which appeared in 1852, just after his death, in 
the Revue Britannique, vol. xi., where I read :— 


“Le journal de Lady Blessington en Italie, ot: elle dé- 
crit si bien le ciel bleu de Genes, de Florence, de Venise, 
de Rome, etc., ce journal, qui parle un peu de tout, reste 
muet sur Taimable compagnon qui ne la quitta plus. Pour 
suppléer & ce silence d’Armide sur Renaud, nous avons 
les lettres de Lord Byron ;” 
who in fact writes from Genoa on April 5, 1823: 

“Je vous rétourne le journal du comte, qui est une 
production trés extraordinaire et d’une vérité bien triste 
sur tout ce qui regarde le grand monde en Angleterre. . . 

. . La plus singuliére chose, c’est comment il a pu 
pénetrer, non le fait, mais le secret de ’ennui Anglais, a 
lage de vingt-deux ans,* . « Tout ensemble le journal 
de votre ami est une production tres formidable. J’ai lu 
le tout avec grande attention; je l’ai montré (j’espere 
n’avoir pas violé votre confiance) a une jeune dame‘itali- 
enne de haut rang, trés instruite aussi (the Countess 
Guiccioli) ; elle en a été charmée,” etc. 

In another letter Lord Byron says : — 

“ Mes compliments a votre Alfred; je crois que depuis 
sa majesté le roi du méme nom, il n’a pas existé un aussi 
savant inspecteur de notre société Saxonne.” 

And to D’Orsay himself, who probably had 
written to thank him for his favourable opinion, 
he says:— 

“Mon approbation, comme il vous plait de l’appeler 
était trés sincere. J'ai vu et senti beaucoup de ce que 
vous écrivez si bien. Mais j’en suis faché pour vous, car, 
si vous étes si bien au courant de la vie & votre age, que 
deviendrez vous quand lillusion sera encore plus com- 
pletement evanouie? N’importe..... en avant ! vivez 


pendant que vous le pouvez, et ayez la pleine jouissance 


| de tous ces avantages de jeunese, de talent et de figure 


que vous posseéde hy 

Count Alfred D’Orsay was tall, handsome, 
wellshaped, very distingué in his tout-ensemble, 
adroit at all manly exercises, but there was in 
him besides “ more than meets the eye”; he was 
clever at handling both pen and pencil, his tongue, 
rapier, or boxing-gloves—in short he excelled in 
everything he undertook, and was a second Ad- 
mirable Crichton. He had, as we say, “le coeur 


| dans la main aussi bien que dans la téte,” and 


vas a general favourite. Independently of his 
own merits and good qualities as a man of mettle, 
an elegant and experienced horseman, a first-rate 
shot, and a good swordsman, he had every reason 
to hope, being brother-in-law to the Duc de 
Guiche (Menin du Duc d’Angouléme, fils de 
France) to have a rapid advancement in the army 
during the campaign in Spain, which was just 
about to open in 1823, but his heart was not to 
the “cosas d’Espaiia,” and he refused, saying, he 
did not choose to go “a la suite de défonceurs de 
portes ouvertes’”—a significant expression which 
Léon Faucher made use of at a later period. 
Count D'Orsay made many friends to himself 
among men of note in all professions and every 


“Les Anglais s’amusent moulte tristement,” said 
Froissart. 
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rank of society —Prince Louis Napoleon, the future 
emperor, M. Lamartine, Lord Brougham, Lord 
Chesterfield, Emile de Girardin, Sir Edwin Land- 


seer, Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A., Horace Vernet, | 


Eugéne Lami, Louis Blanc, and even Caussidiére. 
We have seen that Lord Byron was among the 
first as among the highest of his admirers in “ the 
salt of thé land”; and Dickens and M‘Clise, e ¢utti 
quanti, 

At the accession to power of Prince Louis 
Napoleon, Count D’Orsay had been promised an 
aay and his ambition would have been satis- 
fied with that at the Court of St. James’ (pas 
dégotité !), but various cause causantes sprung up 
“ between the cup and the lip.” Later he was on 
the point of being appointed to the enviable post 
of Surintendant des Beaux-Arts, which—a clever 
painter and sculptor himself—he no doubt would 
have filled with distinction and advantage to the 
country, but there again some powerful influence 
intervened, and poor D'Orsay died shortly after. 
On his return to coon after an absence of nearly 
a quarter of acentury, he resided in Paris, 38, Rue 
de La Ville l’Evéque, in a spacious outhouse of 
the hotel belonging to M. Gudin, the marine 
painter. We delighted in visiting him there and 
enjoying his conversation. With infinite taste 
and ingenuity he had adorned every nook and 
corner—here a colossal head of his father, “ beau 
comme l’antique,” with a large eagle on his breast, 
General Count D’Orsay having been, under the first 
empire, Commander of the Legion of Honour— 
there a bust of Lamartine. On a large table in 
the centre of the room was an equestrian statue 
by D'Orsay of Napoleon, and a statuette of the 
nephew before he became emperor. In one corner 
of the room, not far from the fireplace, round which 
richly carved and gilt armchairs and causeuses 
formed a sort of boudoir, was a very high and 
broad stately couch, with, over the pillow, a large 
star of the Legion of Honour, which on many a 
battlefield had felt the heart pulsations of the great 
emperor, and had been given by Prince Louis 
Napoleon to D’Orsay, who added to it his own 
father’s cross and sword, 

“Tntrat amicitie nomine tectus amor.” 
It was gratifying to see such veneration, love, 


and friendship. P, A. L. 





I beg to assure your correspondent C. ELtror 
Browne that the MS. journal alluded to by 
Lord Byron, and mentioned in the Conversations 
by Lady Blessington, was written by Alfred 
Count D'Orsay. He lent it to Sir William Gell, 
in whose house at Naples, and by his permission, 
I had a too hurried perusal of it. To the best of 
my recollection, that must have been in the year 
1824 or 5, at which time the whole Blessington 
erty were residing in the Villa Belvedere. Charles 

athews, the comedian, will know, for he was 








| resident with them. The journal was indeed 
| highly entertaining, written in very pure English, 
| and quite free from the errors foreigners generally 
fall into in writing our language. It was eminently 
the journal of a perfect gentleman, very free from 
any tincture of personal malignity, and when any 
of his allusions were too ridiculous or severe, the 
name of the person alluded to was marked by an 
initial, or left in blank. The style put me very 
much in mind of the Memoirs of Grammunt. 
What was most remarkable in it was the intimate 
acquaintance he showed with “the manners of 
different classes, and the skill with which, at an 
early age and in a short visit (his first), he had 
penetrated into all the arcana of the higher ranks 
of society with whom he lived. He was very 
severe upon all the slavery to etiquette, and the 
very little personal and civil liberty enjoyed by 
those who were so eager in their assertion of 
political rights. “You must do this,” and “ Yes, 
we should like to do so very well, but in our 
position we can't.” He attributed to this domestic 
slavery the mania that the English have of rushing 
everywhere on the Continent —e. g. “The Hon, 
Miss Rushout has arrived at such a place.” He 
had little mercy on the cant and hypocrisy which 
marked the English distinction of their peculiar 
calendar of virtue—whom “ we can receive,” and 
whom not, without any great apparent difference 
in the circumstances of the case—and “ why I will 
receive Lady A.,” but on no account could “ per- 
mit my daughters to visit Lady B, C, or D”; or, 
“ Yes! it was all very well to go to her ball in 
Rome, but I can’t ask her to my house in London.” 
All this he showed up with infinite humour. 
What has become of this journal, who can say? 
He died in Paris; probably it fell into the hands 
of his sister, H. W. L. 


Rome. 


“ ALL-TO.” 
(4" S, viii. 6, 71.) 
If your correspondents have not met with the 


exact phrase, “ail to brake,” elsewhere than in 
Judg. ix. 53, they may be interested to know that 


| I once found it (as I communicated to the Biblical 


Treasury, Sept. 1860) in an old rhyming chronicle 
(Harleian MS., No. 3775); where, in reference to 
the crucifixion, it is said: — 
“ Wytnessyng the earthe that thanne dyde quake, 
And the stones that ail to brake.” 
T. S. E. 


Euston Square. 





This expression is in constant use in Northamp- 
tonshire in the sense of “all but.” If a servant is 
asked, “Have you obtained such and such a situa- 
tion?” the matter-of-course reply is, “ Yes, all-to 
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my character”—meaning thereby that, if the | PEDIGREE OF BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON. 


charucter be approved, the place is secure. 


W. M. H.C. 





There can be no possible doubt that the dic- 
tionaries are right as to the use of the compound 
word all-to. It occurs so frequently in our six- 
teenth-century writers, that I have not thought 
it needful to note instances of it in my reading. 
The following examples, therefore, are all that I 
can turn to at the present moment, but they 
might be multiplied tenfold : — 

“ The number of evils that you have are nothing to be 
compared to the multitude of evils wherewith, if your 
Christ were not, the devil wou!d al/-to bewray and dress 
you.”—John Bradford, Meditations on the Lord's Praye Fe 
P. S., p. 137. 

“ He put away the high places, and brake the images, 
and cut down the groves, and a//-to brake the brazen 
serpent which Moses had made.”—Dedication of Bul- 
linger’s Decades, iii, 9, P. S. 

“ For Serapis and his priests were adl-to becrossed ; and 
yet the devils danced among them.”—Calfhill’s Answer 
to Martiall on the Cross, p. 91, P. 8. 

“What man is this whom I behold all bloody, with 
skin all-to torn, with knubs and wales of stripes ? ” 


The Latin of which is as follows :— 


“Cujus hominis imaginem intueor toto corpore san 


guinolenti, undique liventis vibicibus, undique tumentis 
et concussi ?"”—A prayer upon the minding of Christ's Pas- 


sion: Christian Prayers, 1578, in P. S. Private prayers 
of reign of Q. Eliz., p. SVA. 

“ And when they sin of fraiity, God ceaseth not to love 
them still; though he be angry, to put a cross of tribu- 
lations upon their backs, to purge them and to subdue 
the flesh unto the spirit, or to all-to break their con- 
sciences with threatening of the law.”—Will. Tyndale, 
Answer to More's Dialogue, p. 112, P. 8. 

“ Mercutio’s yey hand had al-to frozen mine.” 
Romeus and Juliet, 1562. Quoted in Halliwell’s 
Dict., i, 46. 
EpWwARD PEAcocK. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 





In the following lines from Milton’s Comus, 
all-to is evidently used as an adverb: — 
“ Where with her best nurse, Contemplation, 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
That in the various bustle of resort 
Were all-to ruffled, and sometimes impaired.” 


On this passage Warton has the following 
note: — 

“ All-to, or al-to, is entirely. See Tyrwhitt’s glossary 
(Chaucer), v. Zo; and Upton’s glossary (Spenser), v. 
All. | Various instances occur in Chaucer and Spenser, 
and in later writers. The corruption, supposed to be an 
emendation, ‘ all too ruffled,’ began with Tickell, who had 
no knowledge of our old language, and has been con- 
tinued by Fenton and Dr. Newton. Tonson had the true 
reading, in 1695 and 1705.” 


So says Warton, and his authority is strength- 
ened by that of Todd and others. C. R. P. 


(4* 8. vii. 55, 143.) 

In addition to the particulars already given in 
my reply to N., I may be allowed to state that 
the pe Pl for the date (1714) of the birth of 
Robert Haydon is contained in a letter from his 
only daughter, and in the inscription on his tomb- 
stone. Mrs. Fuge alleges, in a fetter to my father 
dated May 30, 1815, that she had often heard her 
father say that he was born in 1714. She repeats 
the same statement in a letter written in 1828. 
Robert Haydon was buried near the south door 
of Charles church, Plymouth, on December 5, 
1773. A Plymouth friend writes to my father in 
February, 1826: — 

“T have seen your grandfather’s tombstone, and find 
° that he was buried in 1773, and was then aged 
tifty-eight years.” 

The stone was removed not many years ago to 
make room fora new porch, and, being broken, 
could not be replaced. So far as I can ascertain, 
no copy of the inscription upon it was preserved. 

Besides the two theories of my father’s con- 
nection with the Cadhay Haydons, which I spe- 
cified in my last communication, there is, I find, a 


| third, which, I am informed, first saw the light in 


the pages of the South Devon Literary Chronicle 
of July 7, 1846. Itis this: Thata Robert Hay- 
don, who was buried at Ottery St. Mary in 1757, 


| was the great-grandfather of the painter. That 


this cannot have been the case is clear, from the 
fact that administration to the “goods, chattels, 
and credits’ of this Robert Haydon was granted, 
in 1757, to one Jane Board of Ottery St. Mary, 
widow, as his “sister and next of kin.” It fol- 
lows that the deceased left neither parent nor 


| child surviving him. But, had he been the pain- 


ter’s great-grandfather, Robert, the younger of 


| his two sons, would have been living, and about 


forty-three years of age. 

A recent and more thorough examination of 
the evidence has fully established the conclusion, 
which I have already noticed as being “ nearly 
certain,” viz. that the last Haydon of Cadhay 
left no legitimate issue living at his death. The 
mae of this conclusion is superfluously complete. 


| Neither in his own will, nor in that of his wife 
| Ann, who died in October 1747, is there any men- 
| tion of the sons or daughters of their marriage ; 
| and, about two years after his death, his only 


} 





brother Thomas was admitted tenant as his “ heir- 
at-law, according to the custom of the manor,” 
to a messuage and land in the manor of Ottery 
St. Mary; to which, according to the same cus- 
tom, his youngest son, or, failing sons, his youngest 
daughter, would have inevitably succeeded had 
he left any children “ him surviving.” More than 
this, in a carefully worded legal document, the 
same Thomas is described as his only brother's 
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“customary heir” with regard to a tenement to 
which the eldest son, or, failing sons, the eldest 
daughter of that brother, would have succeeded, 
had the last Cadhay Haydon left any legitimate 
issue living at his death. 

It is idle to oppose to evidence as satisfactory 
as this the loose chatter of a succession of old 
ladies, no doubt eminently respectable and—at 
least “subjectively ”—veracious ; but apt, like the 
rest of their charming sex (the “‘ unfair sex,’ as 
Leigh Hunt so exquisitely calls it), to confound 
their own not too logical inferences with facts, 
and to describe events, not as the events actually 
happened, but as they ought to have happened to 
fit the favourite feminine theory of the moment. 

In conclusion, I will correct the statement, 
which I gave in my reply as merely an on dit, 
that Robert Haydon introduced the printing-press 
into Plymouth. A friend has referred me to the 
Notitia Parliamentaria of Browne Willis (vol. ii. 
London, 1716), where I find that Plymouth had 
“two printing houses’? when Willis wrote. The 
explanation of the blunder is very simple—I 
trusted a family tradition. 

Frank Scort Haypon. 

Sidmouth, Devonshire. 


RUSSO-GREEK CHURCH. 
(4 S. viii. 87.) 


It would be indeed a “ very extraordinary prac- 
tice of the Russo-Greek Church,” if the bread 
spoken of were consecrated, and therefore believed 
to be the flesh of ow Lord, and then profanely 
exchanged for a given number of copeks. I be- 
lieve Mr. Hepworth Dixon has here fallen into 
a strange mistake; and that the bread which he 
saw distributed had never been consecrated, but 
simply blessed. It was most probably what the 
Greeks call ¢iAoyla, and similar to the pain beni 
which it is usual to distribute in French churches, 
a custom which has high antiquity in its favour. 


F. C. H. 





In reply to your correspondent Mr. Osniston, 


allow me to inform him that in the Russian | 


Church the Host, or consecrated bread in the 
Sacrament, is not exchanged or sold, and that Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon is in error in stating such to be 
the case. 

The facts of the case are these. On the occasion 
of church festivals, such as the one described by 
Mr. Dixon, it is usual to erect stalls outside the 
convent walls for thé sale of icons, rosaries, 
candles, and even tea. It is equally true that a 





| being stamped with a cross, together with the 
letters Ic . XC . HI. Ka. 
| These breads are not made by ordinary bakers, 
but by persons specially appointed for this pur- 
pose, and in accordance with certain regulations, 
Generally this task is entrusted (in parishes) to 
respectable widows of the clergy, or (in monas- 
terles) to monks not in orders. Being sold as 
they come straight from the bakeries, these pro- 
sphore are, when sold, neither blessed nor conse- 
crated, though they are separated for a special use, 

As their name implies, they correspond to the 
offerings brought to the altar by the primitive 
Christians, from which the priest took what was 
necessary for the Holy Eucharist, while the re- 
mainder was consumed at the supper of love, 
Such is the use of these prosphore. From the 
number brought to the table of prothesis, five 
loaves are reserved for sacramental use, though 
in case of necessity one only is requisite for the 
Sacrament; and only one part of that one loaf, 
viz. the part forming a cube under the stamp. 
This cube is the Agnus. It is surrounded on the 
pater by parts taken from the remaining four 
loaves, in honour and memory of the Blessed 
Virgin, St. John Baptist, Apostles, Patriarchs, &c., 
the living and the dead. As soon as this part of 
the proskomidia is finished, the priest proceeds 
to take a particle from each of the remaining loaves 
brought to the altar by the faithful, at the same 
time praying for the health or salvation of those 
who bring them and for whom they are brought, 
or for the rest and bliss of the departed servants 
of God, whose names are read out te the deacon. 

All these particles are placed on the paten, 
form the element of bread in the Sacrament, and 
are at the appointed time consecrated, and form 
the sacred Host, which is given to the communi- 
cants, and partaken by the priest and deacon. 

The very loaves, from which the last-named 
particles were taken, are returned to those who 
offered them; and are devoutly eaten either in 
| church or taken home, and then consumed by all 
| the members of the family, especially those who 
from sickness or other causes were not able to 
attend the celebration. 

The rule is to eat these prosphore, from which 
parts have been taken for the Eucharist, fasting: 
for although they are not consecrated, yet, on 
account of their having been presented at the 
| altar, they are looked upon as blessed. 

They thus become “a present for your friends 
and domestics far away,’ as a proof that they 
were prayed for at God’s holy altar. 

R. H. Hts. 


28, Chancery Lane. 


particular kind of bread is also sold here, and for | 


a particular purpose. It is the so-called prosphora, 
a small loaf made of pure wheat and leavened, 
and consisting of two halves; the upper half 
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DERITEND, BIRMINGHAM. 
(4% 8S. viii. 4, 75.) 

As quotation has been recently made (“ N. & Q.” 
July 1, and Birmingham Post, July 5) of the late 
Mz. TouLmin Smirn’s interpretation of this word, 
and as that interpretation has been doubted, I beg 
to send the following extract from another of his 
works, which shows that the suggested derivation 
from the Cymric dur was not overlooked by him. 
That the river was named “ Rea” and not“ Dur” 
seems a strong negative argument in favour of 
“ Deer-gate-end,” for when the name of the place 
grew up among the Old-English, had they called 
their zate or way after the river, they would have 
used the name the river already bore, and not, 
themselves being Saxon, have used another foreign 
word. We should thus have had Rea-yate-end, 
or something like it. On the other hand, the 
abundance of wild deer and other animals in the 
great woodland districts has given rise to the 
names of several places. Derby is explained by 
Bosworth (.4.-S. Dictionary, v. “Deoraby”) to come 
from deor, a deer or wild beast, and by, a dwelling 
or habitation. See other instances in Taylor's 
Words and Places, pp. 383, 488. 

There must have been a park in the neighbour- 
hood of Deritend of some antiquity, as the names 
of “Overe Parke Stret” and “ Lytyll Parke 
Strete” occur in two deeds relating to property 
near Moor Street, dated respectively a.p. 1331 and 
1498. These probably refer to the same street, 
the present Park Street. It is worth notice that 
in the latter of the deeds Birmingham is described 
as “burgum ville.”’ 

“Tt will be observed that in these two document 
[Agreement as to the choice of a chaplain for Deritend 
Chapel, 1381; Licence in Mortmain for the endowment of 
the chaplain, 1383] Deritend is spelled ‘ Dury3zatehende’ 
and ‘Duriyatehende.’ The correct spelling has been 
given and explained in the Traditions of the Old Crown 
House, The sound of ‘ Der-yat-end’ is the same as that 
of the spellings found in these two documents. It is a 
curious coincidence, worth notice, that the syllable‘ Dur’ 
should have crept in here; inasmuch as ‘dur’ is Welsh 
for ‘water,’ and often appears in the names of English 
rivers; and so it might, on a superficial glance, be thought 
that Dury zatehende’ expressed something of the position 
ofthe place on the river. But ‘ Rea’ is, beyond a ques- 
tion, the old name of this river, and not ‘Dur.’ ‘ Rea’ is 
a Gaelic word, expressing running water, and is also 
found as the name (sometimes a little disguised) of many 
rivers in England. As for ‘ Deritend ’— Der-yat-end’— 
it remains the End nigh the ‘ Deer-Gate,’ ” To this is 
appended the following note. “This interpretation, 
stated in Traditions, &c. p. 45, has since received very 
unexpected confirmation. Mr. William Hodgetts informs 
me that he himself remembers the existence of a deer- 

k here, and has seen deer feeding in it, and that a 

rge part of the wall of this park stood, at the time he 
speaks of, on the north side of Bradford Street. He spe- 
cifically informs me that a ‘ portion of the wall now forms 
& portion of the yard attached to the police-station in 
Alcester Street and Bradford Street; and within my 
recollection, there were considerable extents of bounda- 





? 


ries both in Bradford and Warwick Streets; and from 
the back yards of the houses, which no doubt had been 
built on portions of the park, the deer were frequently 
fed from the hands of the tenants.’ The conclusion at 
which I arrived from a comparison of ancient records 
receives a curious confirmation in these recollections of 
one of the oldest, but most observant, of the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood.” (Memorials of Old Birmingham : 
Men and Names, pp. 70, 71.) ‘ ; 


BarBarovus Deatu-sep Custom (4% S. viii. 
66.)—The custom of removing the pillows from 
the dying is too well known in,various parts of 
England; and I am rather surprised that Quts, 
writing from Lynn, seems not at all aware of its 
being known in Norfolk. It originated in the 
wish to enable the departing person to die more 
speedily and easily—a mistaken kindness, which 
must be severely condemned, as not only bar- 
barous, but partaking of the guilt of murder, by 
accelerating death. 

But there is another reason assigned for the 
practice ; which is, a superstitious belief that a 
person cannot die if there happens to be a pigeon’s 
feather in the pillow. So the pillows must be with- 
drawn, lest there should be such a feather, pre- 
venting the death of the poor sufferer. Happily 
we seldom hear now of this dreadful custom ; it 
has in great measure disappeared with many other 
superstitions and barbarities; but old and ignorant 
people, it is to be feared, still occasionally practise 
it F. C. H. 

I believe there is no superstition more firmly 
rooted among the lower classes than that death is 
accelerated and made easier if the patient is laid 
perfectly flat, and the head not raised on pillows. 
For this reason, among others, I would never leave 
a dying relation with servants or nurses only. It 
is quite customary to withdraw the pillow gently, 
not however leaving “ the head. Hanging down,” 
as your correspondent implies, but simply lying 
backward lower than it was before. A woman 
some time since was telling me the particulars of 
a very dear relation’s death, a daughter’s I think, 
and part of the history was—“ We wanted to take 
the pillow from her, but she made as if we must 
not, but afterwards she let us take it.” No doubt 
the poor sufferer had life enough to object at first, 
and afterwards was too far gone to make any 
opposition. oe A 

LADIES ON Horsesackx (4 S. viii. 8, 76, 134.) 
In the last volume of Lord Wharncliffe’s edition 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s Works (I am 
obliged to quote from memory) there are two 
letters of Lady Mary’s, written not long after she 
went to live in Italy; in the first of which she 
speaks of the Italian ladies riding astride as a 
novelty to her; in the second she says she has 
herself adopted the custom, and considers that 
the English ladies continue to incur danger 
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to life and limb by their practice. This must | Elizabeth and her elder sister Philippa that 


mean side-saddles, and was written about 1750: 
so that the custom is older than that date. 
LYTTELTON. 
Hagley, Stourbridge. 


Bacon or “ Tue Tres” (4" S, viii, 25, 115.) 
Your correspondents are mistaken in supposing 
Vice-Chancellor Bacon the “ Bacon of The Times.” 
This gentleman was the brother of Sir James 
Bacon, and died many years ago. His widow 
married Mr. Delane. I state this on the authority 


of my friend George Cruikshank, who has known | 
Vice-Chancellor Bacon intimately for upwards of 


sixty years. J.C. Roger. 


Temple. 

Monouita at Mearns (4 §, vii. 514; viii. 30, 
110.)—I think all your readers have cause to 
thank Mr. Murpoca for his clear and full details. 
I was unable to measure th’ height of the stone, 


and from circumstances had no further oppor- | 


tunity of revisiting it. I wish Mr. Murpocu 
could see the famous stones in Llantwit Major 
churchyard, which we visited with the Archzo- 
logical Institute last week. He would have been 
extremely interested with several which nearly 
resemble the Mearns monolith. One, leaning 
against the church wall, has the deep grooves in 
the upper portion. The ornamentation is precisely 
similar. 
hurried; but one interpretation of the twisted 
plait was, that it was an imitation of osier work, 
derived from Roman times. We saw an undoubt- 
edly Roman sepulchral stone at Caerleon with it. 
The Llantwit stones were considered of the 
tenth or eleventh century, and the fashion of 
decorating with the plait may be seen perpe- 
tuated to a very late date upon a monument in 
the so-called “ New Church.” One theory was, 
that it represented the mixture of the good and 
evil principle in the course of this world’s history. 
I must apologise for one error: I should have 
said that the stone was on the south of the boun- 
dary of the parish of Eastwood, not of the Mearns. 
Tuvs., 


MARRIAGES oF EnGiisn Privcessss (4" §, vii. 
203, 289, 309, 397, 520; viii. 57.)\—Jun11 Nepos 
has received with so much kindly good humour 
the first thrust of my spear, that I am encouraged 
to hope for his pardon in prolonging the tourna- 
ment. He must allow me to say that he is 
labouring under a complete misapprehension in 
supposing that Elizabeth of Lancaster was a 
daughter of Katherine Swynford, or of any other 
mother than the “ faire white Ladye,” Blanche of 
Lancaster. That Katherine Swynford had two 


daughters is true enough (though not generally 
recognised), and I believe I have identified the 
unknown elder in her father’s Registers; but she 
On the contrary, it was to 


was not Elizabeth. 


Our visit to Llantwit was lamentably | 








Katherine Swynford was appointed governess 
(Register, vol. ii. fol. 98, b), and John of Gaunt, 
}in the same book, constantly enumerates the 
| members of his family as “n’re t’ schier filz 
Henry, et nos t’ schieres files Phelippe et Eliza- 
bet.” (Jb. fol. 83, and elsewhere). Now the fact 
is, that with a reticence very unusual in his age, 
John of Gaunt never recognised in his family 
documents the relationship of his illegitimate chil- 
dren. “ N’re tres chier bachelier de Beau- 
fort,” was his mode of speaking of his sons; “ n’re 
tres chiere et bien amee —— ” of his daughters, 
I have read both his Registers and many of his 
Compotuses, and I do not find a single instance 
to the contrary. Occasionally he speaks of Joan 

Seaufort as“ filia Dominz Katerinee Swynford.” 

I could refer Jun1t Nepos to a host of authori- 
ties to show that Elizabeth was the daughter of 
Blanche, but I content myself with the above, 
and a reference to Lansdowne MS. ’882, fol. 5, 
where the daughters of John and Blanche are 
enumerated. 

“ Domina Philippa, despons. Regi Portugalie; Domina 
Isabella, despons. Comiti de Pembrok, et sep’ata postea a 
viro suo, erat postea desponsata Domino Johanni de 
Holand; et Domina Isabella, que cito de hoc mundo 
migravit ad Dominum.” 

Would Jun1t Nepos object to giving me his 
authority for the assertion (new to me) that 
Elizabeth was Katherine Swynford’s daughter? 

On another point I fully agree with him. The 
evidence that Gundrada, Countess of Surrey, was 
the daughter of Queen Matilda, is too strong to be 
resisted ; but to prove that she was the daughter 
of William the Conqueror, I do not believe there 
is any genuine evidence whatever. 

HERMENTRUDE. 





Tue ORIGIN or ARcHBISHOP Srarrorp (4 §, 
vii. 253, 350, 500; viii. 73.)—I am very much 
obliged to P. A. L. for his kind explanation, and 
I wish I could throw some light on the identity 
of Henry Bedford. As this is the first time I 
have met with him, I am sorry to say I cannot. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Burtamacul (4 S. ‘vii. 454.)—For some in- 
formation respecting Philip Burlamachi I refer 
Mr. HesseEts to Rym. Fed, xx. 429. 

James KNowLes. 


Lestrz, Eart or Rotnes (4":S, viii. 66.)— 
F. M. S. has disinterred an interesting genealogical 
fact, but the explication he suggests of it cannot 
be correct; for, in the first place, Margaret Leslie, 
afterwards Moray, ‘eldest daughter of James, 
Master of Rothes, was a contemporary of Sir 
Thomas Kellie. She died in 1620 ; and in the 
second place there is the clearest evidence from 
the testament dative of her husband, which is 
still preserved, that she left no surviving children. 
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No. We must look farther back in the Rothes 
adigree for Sir Thomas’s grandmother. The seven 
sisters of Andrew, fourth earl (father of James 
above, who died vitd patris), are all well accounted 
for in Col. Leslie’s Historical Records of the Les- 
lies, and they are rather too late indate ; but they 
are the first ladies of the family of whom any 
authentic account has been preserved. George, 
third earl, had a brother, John Leslie of Parkhill, 
who in 1526 married Euphemia, daughter of Sir 
John Moncrieff, and is said to haye left two 
daughters. Can no one give us a clue to them ? 
As the Rothes peerage has already passed to heirs 
female, anything connected with the succession of 
the family is of special interest to genealogists. 


H. E. A. 


Pie-K1LL1NnG (4 S, viii. 67.)\—So far from con- 
sidering as barbarous the practice of killing pigs | 
by first striking them on the forehead with a 
heavy mallet loaded with lead, I think we ought 
to be thankful to those who introduced it. I have 
often recommended it, and wished to see it pre- 
vail everywhere. It is open to no objection that 
I know of; and I have often witnessed the effect 
of the operation with satisfaction. The other | 
practice of dragging the poor animal along to the | 
block while it utters all the time the shrieks of | 
agony with which our ears are but too often 
assailed, and then cutting its throat, and draining 
its life blood, while its cries go on till the end, is 
assuredly a practice of needless and revolting 
cruelty. Contrast this with the German method, 
by which the animal is stunned at once, and bled 
to death before there is time for sensibility to 
return; and I think every humane person must 
prefer this, and wonder how any one could call it 
“barbarous and improper.” F. C. H. 


Canvas REPRESENTMENT (4* §S., viii. 67.)—It is 
inquired whether the practice of representing in 
one picture two incidents of the same story be- 
longs to any particular school or period of art. I 
think it could not have been condi to any school 
of art, as we find it resorted to by painters of vari- 
ous schools. And I believe we may say nearly the 
same of periods; for instances abound throughout 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and even eighteenth 
centuries. In some cases the canvas carried not 
double only, but treble; having the principal in- 
cident prominently in the foreground, and two 
others behind it. Thus I have a picture of the 
Last Supper, which occupies the whole front ; 
immediately behind and to the right is seen Judas 
leaving the room, and led by the devil with a 
chain around the neck of the traitor; and farther | 
back on the left is our Saviour going forth with 
his apostles. This is a work of the seventeenth 
century, in which representations with at least | 
two incidents were still common. But they ex- 
tended even to the eighteenth. In the edition of | 





| flames in “ another place.” 


Ward’s England's Reformation, published so late 
as 1747, several of the plates carry double in this 
way. Thus we have one of Cranmer placing his 
own mitre on the head of Henry VIIL., and in the 
distance a conference with Cranmer. Another 
of Whitgift at the head of the new bishops ad- 
dressing Queen Elizabeth, and in the same picture 
the Queen and her father, King Henry, meeting in 
Jollain’s pictures of 
hermits and anchorets belong to the seventeenth 
century, and are full of examples of two and 
threefold representations. F. C. H. 


Cuance or Bartismart Name (4* §. viii. 66.) 
Baptism does not indelibly stamp the person 
baptized with the “baptismal” or ‘ Christian” 
names. ‘The baptismal, or what is called the 
“Christian”? name, as distinguished from the 
surname, is acquired by reputation, but as it 
proves in far more than 999 cases out of a 1000 
that the name mentioned at the font becomes 
the name of reputation, the register of baptisms 
is commonly resorted to for evidence. If you 
want to find the “ Christian name” by which a 
man went in life, and you prove that he was 
“christened” John as an infant, you thereby 
establish the strongest possible presumption that 
as John he continued to go, and anyone interested 
in proving the contrary has thrown upon him an 
exceedingly difficult, but not impossible, ones pro- 
bandi. If I have my baby “ christened” John 
to-day, and to-morrow repent me that I did not 
call him Thomas, I am at liberty to change his 
name to Thomas, and Thomas he will become if 
I induce people in general (himself included) to 
call him so. Onlyof course the longer the shifting 
is deferred the more difficult it will become, be- 
cause every month sticks the old name on tighter, 
rivets it on by reputation. 

If E. E. wants his child to change a “ Christian” 
name which circumstances occasion E. E. to re- 
gard with distaste, E. E. has only to see that the 
old name is henceforth ignored, and that the child 
acquires a new one by reputation. But with a 
view to successions to property, he had better be 
careful to preserve evidence of identity, and even 
with that precaution I will not guarantee that the 
change may not cost the child the title to a legacy 
or two bequeathed by testators who may never 
hear of or may choose to ignore the change. 
Probably the best course, after all, for E. E. to 
adopt will be to say, “ What's in a name,” and 
grin and bear it. WESSEX. 

Lincoln's Inn. 


Krpper (4 S. vii. 409, 543.)—As regards this 
word, Mr. Mrppieton does not seem to know 
that keper or kepper—in which a Hebrew would 
recognise kipeh, an Irishman caob, and a French- 
man cep —was a British word for “ rafter”; as 
may be seen in, I think, Norris’s Cornish Vocabu- 
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lary. In the kitchens of our “ rude forefathers,” | ouites Resolves of Owen Feltham may be com- 


fish, like bacon, was hung up to be dried and | 


pared with those already given. It is from the 


smoked, and “ kippered salmon” would therefore | twenty-seventh essay on “ Curiosity in Know- 


mean smoked salmon. 

Or, if this explanation would seem to take up 
too much time, the phrase “kippered salmon ” 
may have meant the fresh fish cooked before the 
fire at the end of a stick, which last a “ West 
Briton” would call a “ kippeen ” instead of “ kep- 
per.” The “choice” is one to embarrass a hungry 
etymologist. W. D. 

New York. 

Surrerton Bevt-rysceiption (4" §S, viii. 67.) 
Sanctus bells are often called priests’ bells, pro- 


ledge ” :— 

“Our knowledge doth but show us ourignorance. Our 
most studious scrutiny is but a discovery of what we 
cannot know.” 


R. H. Crorton, 

“Tne LARK HATH Got,” ETc. (4 S, viii. 9.)— 
This quotation occurs in a humorous fable en- 
titled “A Nosegay, a Simile for Reviewers,” 
printed in the Monthly Magazine, 1807, vol. xxiii. 


| p. 148, and is there stated to be the production of 


bably because since the Reformation they have | 


generally been rung after the 
priest comes to church. 
shire name for them. 
Butterton is— 
‘SYMON DE HAZFELDE ME FeEcrrT.”* 


rest, just as the 
Tingtang is the Lincoln- 


Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Henry CLARKE 
in the 
tends the waiters.”—Phillips). Bromley makes 
mention of John Faber’s (the younger) mezzotint 
of Henry Clarke’s portrait by Hudson, painted 
1739, and remarks that this engraving was “ after- 
wards inscribed Sir George Van de Put.”’ 

G. M. T. 


’ 


DEATH, WITH HIS GLEG GuLty,” Etc. (4™ S. 
viii. 67.) — This occurs in Burns’s “Death and 
Dr. Hornbook”’ :— 

“Tt's e’en a lang, lang time indeed 
Sin’ I began to nick the thread 
And choke the breath.” 
The allusion to the “gully” 
further back :— 
“T red ye weel, tak care o’ skaith, 
See, there’s a gully.” 
Joun M. Hutcueson, 


(4" S. vill. 79) was a jerguer 


occurs a few lines 


SWALLOWS FORMERLY USED IN MEDICINE (4"" 
S. viii. 5, 76.)—The following receipt is from 
The New Jewell of Health, by George Baker, sur- 
geon in ordinary to Queen Elizabeth. London, 
1576 :-— 

“The water of Swallowes helping the falling sickenesse 
borowed out of the methode of Rondelletius: 
swallowes unto the quantitie of vj ounces, of Castoreum 
one ounce. These mixe and infuse in wyne for a night, 
and put after into a glasse bodie; dystill after arte. ‘Let 
the pacient use and take of this water unto the quantitie 
of two spvonefulles, once a moneth, in the morning 
fasting.” 

H, Fisnwicx. 


“Tue MORE I Learn,” Ete. (4 S. vii. 365, 447 ; 
viii, 50.)—The following passage from the once 





* I am not quite certain about every letter, having lost 
the rubbing I once had. 


Take of 


The inscription on that at | 


Customs, 1773 (“an officer who superin- | 


Sterne. The entire piece is a pasquinade levelled 
at the Critical Review. The lines quoted by 
MAKROCHETR are thus given in the Monthly :— ~ 
“ The lark,” says he, 
“ Has got a wild fantastic pipe, 
But no more music than a snipe; 
It gives one pain, 
And turns one’s brain, 
One can’t keep time to such a strain : 
Whereas, the cuckoo’s note 
Is measured and composed with thought; 
His method is distinct and clear, 
And dwells 
Like bells 
Upon the ear, 
Which is the sweetest music one can hear.” 
This is the judgment of the ass in the fable as 
to the comparative merits of the lark and cuckoo. 
GEORGE Rayson, 
Goodwyn House, Pulham. 


Deprtus or Lums (4S. viii. 46.) —This curious 

spot is better known to a local “mon — 
“ Darbyshire born an’ bred, 
Strong in th’ arm an’ weak in th’ yed”— 

as the Depth o’Ium. I know the place well, and 
when a lad have often risked a broken neck up and 
down its steep sides. I do not think one person 
in ten resident near would spell the word “lumb” 
other way than /wm. Iventure to add, on a sug- 
gestion, that “lumb” has its derivation from loam 
—Saxon lim or laam—as there are no rocks 
visible ; the whole glen being wooded and grass- 
covered. Tos. RATCLIFFE. 


Hoop’s “ Appress to Mr. Cross” (4 S., vii. 
472; viii. 18.)—I have no doubt the letter F . 
was meant to designate the poetaster Fitzgerald, 
of whom Lord Byron says in one of his Satires (I 


| have not here the book to refer to) — 


“ Shall hoarse Fitzgerald baw] 
His . . . in each tavern hall,”— 
and who is immortalised in the Rejected Addresses 
by his verses — 
“ Who fills the butchers’ shops with large blue flies ? ” 
“God bless the Regent and the Duke of York” — 
ending with — 
“Reminds me of a line I lately spoke,— 
The tree of Freedom is the British Oak,” &c. &c. 
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You will see how exactly “ Fitzgerald” adapts 
itself to the rhyme. H. W. L. 

Rome. 

Sm Epwarp Lortvs, Lorp Lortvs (4" S. viii. 
82.)—Edward Loftus of Swineshead (bailiff to the 
abbat of Coverham at the dissolution ?) had two 
sons: 1. Robert, died 1602, having issue ; 2. Adam, 
Archbishop of Dublin. Robert’s second son, 
Adam Loftus, Keeper of the Great Seal in 1603, 
and Lord High Chancellor of Ireland 1619, was 
created Viscount Loftus of Elye in 1622. His 
lordship’s second son Edward succeeded to the 
title, and married Jane, dauvhter and co-heir to 
Arthur Lyndley, Esq., of Middleham Castle, 
Yorkshire. He died in 1680, leaving one son 
Arthur, third and last Viscount Loftus of Elye. 
He died 1725, when the title became extinct. 

Archbishop Loftus had twenty children by his 
wife Jane, daughter of John Little of Thornhill, 
Esq. (Collins’s Peerage, ed. Brydges, vol. ix.) 

G. M. T. 

Lord Loftus was the second son of Adam Lof- 
tus, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and created Vis- 
count Loftus, May 10, 1622. On his father’s death 
he became the second Viscount Loftus, and died 
April 11, 1680. This peerage became extinct in 
1725, on the death of the third viscount. (Burke’s 
Extinct Peerage, 8vo, 1866, p. 329.) I may remark 
that I believe Lord Loftus was never knighted 
before succeeding to the peerage. There was 
a Sir Edward Loftus knighted by Earl of Essex, 
Sept. 24, 1599; but he was the second son of 
Adam Loftus, Archbishop of Dublin, and died 
May 10, 1601. (Cooper's Athene Cantab., ii. 310, 
552.) Edward Lofthouse of Swineshead, co. York, 
was father to Adam Loftus, Archbishop of Dublin. 
See Burke’s Peerage, 1871, pp. 418-419, under 
title of “ Marquess of Ely.” 

I will conclude with a question: When did the 
first Viscount Loftus die? He died at Middle- 
ham in Yorkshire, and was buried in the church 
of Corkham (as stated in Lodge’s Pee rage of Ire- 
land, vii. 247; and in O’Flanagan’s Lives of Chan- 
cellors of Ireland, i. 332). I believe that the 
church of Coverham is meant. L. L. H. 


P.S.—In regard to the date of the death of ex- 
Chancellor Loftus, I have received a reply from 
the vicar of Coverham in Yorkshire, that the 
registers of Coverham commence in the year 1662 
only, and that there is no monument to the ex- 

hancellor in Coverham church. 


Brak and Beer (4* S. viii. 86.)—In Norfolk 
malt liquor is commonly called bear, though only 
among uneducated people. Some years ago a 
letter came from a young person who had emi- 


grated to Canada, addressed to her family in Nor- | 


folk, in which was the following piece of inform- 
ation, which to most readers would convey a very 
different meaning, but was perfectly intelligible 


to those to whom it was addressed: “ There is no 


bear here,”—of course, meaning that they had no 
strong drink but spirits. F, C. H. 


I have no doubt Mr. Peneetty would find 
many of the peasants of Derbyshire pronouncing 
the word bear as if it were deer. He would also 
find them speaking such words as day, pay, say, 
&c. = dee, pee, see; while, to be consistent with 
themselves, they would speak bee, fee, see, &c. = 
bay, fey, say. I have heard them say “ Hen ye 
sayn it? ” « Hez hay peed? ” for “ Have you seen 
it?” “Has he paid?” and such like. J. BEALE. 


In Lewis’s glossary to Chaucer, which is founded 
upon Tyrwhitt’s, bere is described as a Saxon 
word, signifying a bear. In another place it is 
still Saxon, but expresses something very different, 
and is said to mean a bier. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century, in 
Machyn’s Diary, the word appears with three 
variations of spelling: bere, bare, and bayre—all 
referring to the luckless brute whose baiting was 
the subject of the several entries. 

Again, the name of an old Kentish family, of 
which a branch was settled at Dartford, is found 
to be indifferently recorded as Bere, Beer, and 
Bear. Their arms exhibit a bruin as early as the 
time of Queen Elizabeth; and it may also be seen 
asa charge in the coats of Baring and Bernard, 
the latter using the very appropriate motto of 
“‘ Bear and forbear.” 

Mr. Lower, in his book on family nomencla- 
ture, tells of a gentleman whose surname was 
Bear, and who, out of compliment to his maternal 
relatives, received the christian (or unchristian) 
name of Savage. Hence he enjoyed the amiable 
and peculiar privilege of using the signature of 
Savage Bear! Wa. UNDERHILL. 

13, Kelly Street, Kentish Town. 


EastLAKe's Portratt oF BonAPARTE (4° §. iii. 
vi. passim; viii. 93.) — Does P, A. L. know that 
Eastlake’s portrait of Napoleon has been engraved 
by J. Roberts, and published exclusively in the 
Art Journal? I have the engraving, but not the 
date of publication. H. D.C. 

Dursley. 

FINDERNE FLowers (4 S, vi. vii. passim; viii. 
92.)—It would be extremely interesting to dis- 
cover the truth, or at least the origin, of the 
similar legends attaching to Finderne flowers, and 
(4 8, vii. 313) to Aylmer’s flower. I think some 
readers would be glad to know by what steps 
Finderne flowers have been “ satisfactorily ” iden- 
tified with Narcissus poeticus, which, according to 
Sir James Smith, appears to be a native of Nor- 


folk. W. H.S. 


Gate (4* S. viii. 86.)—This word, pronounced 
as if written goit, is the usual term in South Lan- 
cashire for mill-race, or that portion of the stream 
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below the wheel of a water-mill, and used in no 
other sense in the district named. 
JAMES PEARSON. 


, 


“To BERKELEY EVERY VIRTUE UNDER HEAVEN’ 
(4™ S. viii. 47.) — Without meaning to disparage 
the eminent merits of Pope as a poet, I venture to 
think he had no knowledge of Aristotle in Greek. 
He owed his philosophy to Bolingbroke, and his 
Homeric Greek mainly to Warburton. He was 
not a convert to Berkeley’s immateriality of 
matter, nor to his tar-water. In Berkeley many 
virtues existed, and Pope, who first became ac- 
quainted with him at Sir Richard Steele’s house in 
1713, continued his friend till his own death in 
1744. One instance of Berkeley's virtue, which 
Pope, as a Roman Catholic, might consider super- 
erogatory, was his scheme, in 1725, for the con- 
version of the North American savages by means 
of a missionary college to be erected in the Ber- 
mudas, at the sacrifice of his church-preferment 
and property. Another was his rejection of an 
English mitre in 1728; but he accepted an Irish 
one in 1734, after defeat in his conversion scheme. 
The proverb quoted by Aristotle in illustration of 
the supereminence of justice as a moral virtue 
(Mor., v. 3) is, "Ev 88 Sucasootvn cvdAdhBinv xdo’ 
dperh ‘or:, repeated in Eud. (iv. 1), meaning, 
“ Every virtue is collectively [found] in justice.” 
Justice specially appertained to the good of others, 
according to Aristotle (Mor., v. 3,10; Eud., iv. 1; 
Virt. et Vitiis, Prob., 29; Mag. Mor., i. 34). 
The English word virtue, as here used by Pope, 
has a more extended meaning than the correspond- 
ing word, aperh, in Greek ;* > a7 réros 
7» xadbv (the object of which is moral beauty, 
Mag. Mor., i. 20). Aristotle uses it in the chapter 
above (Mor., v. 5) as synonymous with vépimuos, 
lawful, ‘so fixed by legislation”? (rd re yap d&pi- 
T. J. Bucxton. 


“Roven” (4S. vii. 431,551; viii. 78.)\—This 
word would seem to have come up in late years, 
as suggested by JAypEg, and is probably nothing 
but the popular term raff, which, though now a 
word of contempt, is certainly one of the oldest 
and most venerable in the world. 

Ref, raf, or rom was the Egyptian, and is the 
Coptic term for man or person; and it passed into 
the Celtic, where, like many other wrugous words 
of the sort, it came in time to be pronounced in 
a disrespectful sense, and was used to form the 
word rabble. It was also written rip, which was 
not derived from reputation. I may further ob- 
serve that it is the riff of sheriff, and was once in 
good Anglo-Saxon standing. Professor Miiller of 
Oxford may feel interested in the fact that it is 


THs b€ ¥ 


auéva ixd rhs vouobeTixijs ). 


* The origin of dperh and virtus is to be found in the 
Sanskrit var, to love, to prefer. Liddell and Scott are 
wrong in their etymology of these words. 











the Teutonic word graf or grave. The gypsies 
and many Orientals pronounce it raya. 

On the other hand, our word rough is merely 
a natural transmigration of the Irish gorrif, which 
means coarse or rugged. W. D, 

New York. 

Srr Jonn Bentitey (4 S. viii. 86.)—A short 
memoir is given in Rose's Biograph. Dictionary, 
iv. 103. L. L. H. 

Srrvero Arms (4" S. viii. 108.)—The arms of 
Spiney, or De Spineto of Coughton, as quartered 
by Throckmorton, are—Sable, a chevron argent 
between three crescents or. H. 8. G. 

Herarpic (4" §, viii. 87.)—The arms inquired 
for by C. W. B. are those of the Gerard family, 
The motto, however, is “ Ex Dieu est mon espe- 
rance.”’ F. C. H. 


“THOLE AND Tunk-on ” (4S. viii. 10, 78.)— 
Allow me to supplement what has been communi- 
cated under this heading. Tholesum, in the Fife- 
shire dialect, means tolerable. In old deeds tholance 
was used to denote sufferance. The word in the 
Meeso-Gothic is thulan, to bear or suffer. In the 
dialect of the Scottish Lowlands thole is used in 
the sense of to allow or admit of. An antiquated 
Scot, presiding over his punch-bowl (a Seotch- 
man in cockney tradition is supposed either taking 
snuff or drinking whisky), would say: “It ‘ll 
thole a drap mair watter,” ¢. e. it will bear to be 
farther diluted. I remember a conversation be- 
tween two country women returning from the 
parish church:—‘“’Od woman, yer goun’s owr 
side.”* “TI daursay it is: it wad thole to haea 
piece taen aff the boddum”—that is, it would 
admit of the skirt being shortened. A Glossary 
of the Dialect of Craven (London, 1828) gives: — 

“ THInk-on, to remember: ‘Be seur to mind to 
think-on.’ 

“ THINK-ME-ON, remind me. 


” 


“Thole and think on” would therefore trans- 
late either “ Endure adversity, and remember its 
lessons,” or “Bear without resentment, but do 
not forget.” 

“Think on” is the heraldic motto of an old 
Scotch family of the surname of Macklellan, who 
owned the barony of Bomby in Glasgow. Nisbet 
says this was given to “perpetuate the memory” 
of a remarkable transaction, which shows its use 
in the sense of remembrance; something afin to 
the expression “ Think of,” to dwell upon or re- 
tain memoria in eternd, as an incentive to future 
action : — 

“ Think of Scotland’s ancient heroes, 
Think of foreign foes repelled, 
Think of glorious Brace and Wallace, 
Who the proud usurper quelled.”’ 
BIxpo. 





* “Owr side”=too long downwards. Norsk seyddr, 
over done. 
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Arcusisnop Wurrtarrr (4" S. viii. 88.)—A 

digree of Whitgift, taken from Visitations of 
Surrey, 1623 (MSS. Harl. 1397, fol. 133°, and of 
Essex, 1634, Harl. 1542), is published in the 
Surrey Arch. Collections (vol. il. part ii. p. 202), 
together with “ Whitgift Gatherings,” by Charles 


Spencer Perceval, LL.D., F.S.A. C.R. 
See Collections of Surrey Archaolog. Society, ii. 
= L. L. i. 


Percy or Cuarprietp (4 §S. viii. 102.) — 
Sandford was in error in designating Arnulph de 
Hesding Earl of Perche. See a paper on the 
«descendants of Arnulph de Hesding” from the 

nof Mr. Eyton, the historian of Shropshire, in 





the Herald and Geneal gist, H. S. G. 


Wircn or Acnesi (4™ S. viii. 109.) — Maria 
Gaetana Agnesi was born at Milan in 1718. She 
is said to have understood Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
French, German, and Spanish. In 1738 she pub- 
lished 191 theses under the title Propositzones | 
Philosophice. In 1748 she published her cele- | 
brated work, Jnstituzioni Analitiche ad uso della 
Gioventi Italiana, containing an excellent treatise 
on the Differential and Integral Calculus, pub- 
lished in Paris, with additions by Bossut, 1775; 
also published by Baron Maseres in 1801 in Eng- 
lish. Waud, in his Alye braical Geometry, § 306,* 
describing this curve, says it is called the witch, 
and is the invention of an Italian lady, M. G. 
Agnesi, Professor of Mathematics in the Univer- | 
sity of Bologna, A.p. 1748. 

“Versiera is the Italian name for hob-goblin, 

o bluster. The names given 
to curves of the hizher orders are sometimes taken 
from their form or shape, as the cardioide, the | 
litnus, the cissoid, and sometimes from their in- 
ventors—Descartes, Diocles, Nicomedes, Archi- 
medes. 

It may be supposed that the term witch was 
applied to Agnesi for the very rare talents she 
possessed, and especially uncommon amongst 
women. It is most probable, however, that this 
curve bore the name versiera in Italy, and witch 
in England before Agnesi demonstrated its mathe- 
matical properties. T. J. Buckton. | 


darsi alla versiera 





Carns witn Fievrep Backs (4'*S. viii. 86.)— 
It is remarkable if cards with figured backs were 
not known here before 1767; for I have a very 
curious German pack of thirty-two piquet cards, 
printed from rudely engraved wood-blocks, circa 
1650, the backs of which are ornamented with a 
pattern consisting of eagles arranged in diagonal 
lines, Joun Pieeor, Jun. | 


“Gret’s Tustie” (4* S. viii. 86.)—I find, on 
pp. 304, 305 of Dr. Berkenhout’s Letters to his Son | 
at the University, Cambridge, 1790: — 


* Published by the Useful Knowledge Society, 


| sargent; Berkley, Barkley, &c. 


| dians, Act L., by Murphy. 


“ We must not quit this family [the thistle family] 
without taking notice of the most beautiful among them. 
1 mean that thistle whose leaves are variegated with 
irregular broad white veins. It is the Carduus marianus, 
or milk thistle, or lady’s thistle. The old German bota- 
nists called it Carduus Maria, that is, of the Virgin Mary : 
so our old black-letter botanists called it ‘Our Lady’s 
thistle.’ As the galaxy, or Milky-way in the heavens, 
was caused by the overflowing milk of a goddess, so the 
milk veins on this Carduus were the effect of a similar 
redundancy in the breast of the Virgin Mary, according 
to the fabulous mythology of the ancient Catholics,” 


Which, occurring under the month July, may 
. . . 5 . . . e , a 
possibly satisfy Mr. Brirren’s inquiry. 
J. BEALE. 


Joun Dyer (4" S. vii. passim; viii. 99.) — As 
opposed to the position suggested by J. W. W., 
I find a note of my own suggesting “ dost” after 
“ Who,” and I think it might not only be “ under- 
stood,” but inserted there to advantage : — 

“ Silent nymph, with curious eye, 
Who [dost], the purple evening, lie 
On the mountain’s lonely van, 
Beyond the noise of busy man; 
Painting fair the form of things, 
While the yellow linnet sings ; 

Or the tuneful nightingale 
Charms the forest with her tale; 
Come, with all thy various hues, 
Come, and aid thy sister Muse. 


“ Thou who dost” make the whole agree. 
J. BEALE. 


Derby or Darsy (48, viii. 106.)—In the 


same way in days gone by, and by many persons 


still, merchant is marchant; servant, sarvant; 
German, Garman ; errand, arrand ; Hertford, Hart- 
ford ; Berkshire, Barkshire ; serge, sarge ; sergeant, 


H. T. E. 


Earty Mornine Services (4" §, viii. 106.) — 
Defoe, Complete English Tradesman (1727, p. 52), 
say oo 

“ When the tradesman, well inclined, rises early in the 
morning and is moved, as in duty to his Maker he ought, 
to pay his morning vows to him, either in his closet or at 
the church, where he hears the six-o'clock bell ring to call 
his ne ighbours to the same duty,” &ec. &c. 

J. H. 8. 


Tue Prerix “De” (4" §. viii.67.)—Sir Joseph 
Jekyll was the first to decide that any man may 
assume whatever surname he pleases. There is 
no law to prevent your correspondent from chang- 
ing his actual name to “ De Niwrop,” if such be 
his fancy. SrveE NoMINE. 


“ BETTER LATE THAN NEVER” (4 §. viii. 86.) 


I think that the above expression will be found 
| in a work by Thomas Tusser (1523-1580), entitled 


Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry (“Our 
Habitation Enforced”). Also in Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress, part 1.; and The School for Guar- 
H, E, B. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. (4S. VII. Avotsr 19,9 





Miscellaneous. BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. WANTED TO PURCHASE, 

Vindication of Lady Byron, (Bentley.) mi it. Ny DAD wg fh ddvatd 
In the month of June, 1869, an anonymous writer, who | “© #!ve" fr that purpose — Seal? 

had obviously made himself well acquainted with the | AUNSWORTH’S Macazixe. Vol. ¥_ and Vols. VIL. to XII. 

subject, published in The Temple Bar Magazine an | Eyticx’s History or Loxvox. Vol 

article entitled “Lord Byron’s Married Life,” which, Wanted by the Rev. D..J. Drakeford, 4, Copers Cope Rod, 

espousing as it did very strongly the side of Lady Byron, ow Beckenham, Kent. 

und showing, as the writer contended, on the evidence of 

Dr. Lushington, the existence of some offence on the part | Tzouss Viguens Pnorosars Zp, Ouivms. Lenn Puowmengny 

of Lord Byron which rendered it impossible for his wife tispiece. London, 1656 

to return to him, caused a good deal of excitement among | Any Engraving of Walker's Portrait of Oliver Cromwell. 

the admirers of the noble bard, This was followed inthe | A2¥ Engraving Le ah Cent Fortuclt of Olver Ga 

October number of the same magazine by an article on Wanted by Mr. H. W. Henfrey, 15, Eaton Place, Brighton, 

the “Character of Lady Byron.” In the meanwhile 

Mrs. Stowe had taken the much-to-be-regretted, and in y 

our opinion unjustifiable step, of publishing what she 1 

called. The Trae Story of Lay aoa Life—and thus Aotices to Corresponvents. 

evoked a bitter controversy on a subject quite unfitted Cuier Ermine, after his long experience, might 

for public discussion. The recriminations against Lady | jgy, put amore kindly interpretation upon a few 

Byron which Mrs, Stowe’s publication has called forth, | rendered necessary by recent litigation. 

has naturally induced the friends of the Lady to do . ney ri 

battle in her defence; and this Vindication, from the pen | “ COMPARISONS ARE ODOROUS,’ quoth honest Dogberry, 

f the writer to which we have referred, is the last which | Much Ado about Nothing, Act III, Se. 5. 

has appeared; and containing as it does the two articles L. B. Tuomas (Baltimore). The Authorized Version 

already mentioned by us, a third on “The Bride of | of the Sacred Scriptures, with Twenty Thousand Emam 

Abydos” from the Temple Bar of December 1869, all | dations, is by J. T. Conquest, M.D., late of Fimhag, 

three with corrections and additions; and two unpub- | Square : ob. Oct. 24, 1866. P 

lished essays, viz. “ Notes on Mrs. Stowe’s History of the 

Byron Controversy and of the Reviewers,” and “ Review 

of Poems of Lord Byron from 1813 to 1817,”—is a book 

which must be consulted by all whose curiosity, getting 

the better of their good taste and better feelings, may lead 

them to try to fathom the truth of this sad story. 





E. C. (Stoke-upon-Trent.)— Some biographical notiem| 
of General Ireton, who married Bridget, the daughter (1 
the niece) of Oliver Cromwell, will be found in the Biog 
phie Universelle, Paris, 1843-66 ; the Biographical on 
tionaries of Didot and Rose; the Gent. Mag. liv. 8345 

: | lviii. 295; Dec. 1857, p. 554. The best work, however, 
Discipline and Drill: Lectures delivered to the Officers | consult is Noble's Memoirs of the Cromwell Fam 
and Non-commissioned Officers of the London Scottish | yo). ii, No. 27. 
. 7 - ’ s ; ~ * mn rare ‘ ; } 
~ : - , breast,” is by Pope, Epistle i. line 95. i 

A very useful little book on a very important subject, 
and one which deserves the attention of Volunteers gene- P. W. S. (Baden-Baden.)—7o restore books of Om 
rally. The author is well known as a smart intelligent | vellum bindings is an art which requires a long apprenti 

fFice r, to whose exertions the London Scottish is greatly | ship. We recommend our correspondent to consult 

debted for its recognised efficiency. ~ practical bookbinder. 
Reflections, or Sentences and Moral Maxims, by Francois Joun Pickrorp, M.A.— Thomas Dunbar’s epigram 

Duc de la Rochefoucauld, Prince de Marsillac. Trans- | “Abstract and Concrete” (anté, p. 132) @ 

lated from the Editions of 1678 and 1827 ; with Intro- | “ N. & Q.” 1* 8. vii. 175. 

duction, Notes, and some Account of the Author and his PELAGtius.— The diminutive volume is clearly 

Times. By W. Willis Bund, M.A.., and J. Hain Fris- Markham’s The Young Sportsman’s Instructor, no 

well. (Low.) which fetched at Broderip's sale in 1859, ll, 2s, 

This new volume of Sampson Low’s “ Bayard Series” | copies were printed on vellum by T. Gosden in 1829, 
contains we believe the most complete, and certainly one | first edition is not in the British Museum. 

the prettiest, editions of Rochefoucauld which has ever W. (London.) There was an Amateur Author's @ 

cen presented to English readers. announced in the papers on July 28,1869. Thea 

Sr. Pauw’s Comrietion Funp.—The secretary ac- | of the Secretary, 42, Westbourne Park, W. Consult 

nowledges, with thanks, the receipt of postage stamps, | “ N. & Q.” 3°48, vy. 26, 64. 
value 2s. 6d., from an anonymous contributor—the post J. T. Havercat.—The version given by you will 
nark “ Leeds. The committee wish to avail themselves . : er" 

: - : - : found in 4 §. vii. 330. ‘ 

f this occasion to say that small contributions from the | - : 
general public will be much prized, as showing that they Errata.—4" §. viii. 109, col. i. line 14, for “ bersiens 
take an interest in this great national work. The com- | read “versiera”; line 20, for “berso” read “ verso 
mittee, in their appeal, expressly state that, “in men- | line 31, for “eye” read “ equ.” (=equation). 
tioning the large sum that would be required to complete VOTICE 
Sir Christopher Wren's greatest work, they are most We beg leave to state that we decline to return communit 
unxious not to discourage, but rather to invite, from | which, for any reason, we do not print; and to this rule we can make 

' y 3 if , exception 
enese bound > Seow ener calle, and lees, bountifully To all communications should be affixed the name and addres 
furnished with means, lesser offerings, to which an equal the sender, not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
blessing will be given, and on which the success of the | faith. 
All communications should be addressed to the Editor at the 0 


undertaking will much depend. 43, Wellington Street, WC 
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